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NEW INNER- 


for Longer Life 


@ The new inner-covering of Wilson Official 
Softballs is the most important softball im- 
provement in years. Adds two to three times 
longer life to both oxtside and inside of ball. 
Gives correct gripping feel for pitching. 
Keeps ball from drying out, insuring longer 
liveliness and freshness. Wilson Softballs 
are the finest softballs by amy standard. Ac- 
cepted by leagues and players throughout 
the country. See your dealer or write Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 
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SOFTBALLS 


Wilson makes a com- 
plete line at a wide 
range of prices. Each 
a WILSON product. 


Millions of citizens: who 
* have not been inside 4 
school for years are now attend: 
ing night classes and defense 
meetings . . . which means extra 
wear on floors . . . corridors, 
class rooms and gyms. 


7 Hillyard Super Gym Finish is the first line of 
defense against excessive wear that all gym 
floors will get from now on with extra drills and the 
public attending various night meetings. 


* For beautiful, lasting floors, easily maintained 
get in touch with the Hillyard Maintenance 
Engineer in your community, he is ready to serve 
you. Call or wire us, the consultation is 


ss-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation 
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Selected Convention Addresses 


from the 1942 Convention, A.A.H.P.E.R., New Orleans 


- | OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Presentation of the Convention Theme 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 


President, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


cially open this Forty-seventh Annual Convention 

of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. I know that you have all 
come to New Orleans at great personal sacrifice. I 
know that you have made this unusual effort to meet 
together despite the war—that is necessarily exacting 
in time, energy, and money—because you are concerned 
with pooling our best thinking in order that we may 
serve the war effort still more effectively. 

It is my sincerest hope, therefore, that you will draw 
immeasurable benefits from our meetings together dur- 
ing the remainder of this week. I trust that you will 
gain professional inspiration and a renewed incentive 
to work through a re-examination and subsequent 
crystallization of our fundamental and basic objectives 
as they may be geared into the promotion of national 
fitness. I trust that these opportunities for discussion 
of ideas and for the exchange of viewpoints will bring 
you, as an individual, encouragement in your work as 
well as a keener perspective regarding the significance 
of your profession. In addition to these professional 
outcomes of the convention, I know that you will enjoy 
the pleasurable experiences of discovering ‘fabulous 
New Orleans”—the strangest city in the world! 

My function, as the presiding officer at this Opening 
General Session, is to introduce the theme of our con- 
vention: “National Fitness through Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation—Fitness for Victory.” 
Yours is the function of exploring and developing this 
theme. This, therefore, is not a speech but a preface 
to your meetings which are to follow. 


|" IS with a sense of deep appreciation that I offi- 


A° guideposts to our thinking, may I pose and 
answer briefly two fundamental questions: First, 
what is at stake in this national crisis? Second, how 
can we, as a professional group, prove effective in meet- 
ing this crisis through the media which we represent ? 
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The first question is a two-fold one, it seems to me. 
One aspect as to what is at stake in this war is indeed 
obvious. We all know that this is the final struggle 
between the privilege of living in a world based upon 
the principles of democracy and the degradation of liv- 
ing in a world dominated by the doctrines of totali- 
tarianism. It is the finale to an almost timeless struggle 
to determine the best type of government for the good 
of humanity. At stake, therefore, is our American way 
of life—the pattern of democracy. This is a pattern 
which, evolving from our Bill of Rights, epitomizes an 
article of abiding faith in ourselves and in our fellow- 
men to live a good life in a cooperative society. We 
find the answer to this phase of the first fundamental 
question in Abraham Lincoln’s second annual message 
to Congress, in 1862, when he stated in his simple, 
effective language, ‘““We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope on earth.” 

The second aspect of our national crisis is less obvi- 
ous because it is somewhat remote in its relationship to 
the immediate task of winning the war. It is a phase 
of the question which should be seriously considered, 
however—the reconstruction period which will neces- 
sarily follow. History is sometimes referred to as a 
prophet with his face turned backwards. Let us recall 
the sequel to the last world war and so project our 
thinking and our planning that we anticipate the de- 
mands which will be made upon strength, endurance, 
morale, and abilities after the peace is won. Our war- 
time programs of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, therefore, should be of such a nature that they 
will aid materially in winning the war and yet of such 
a nature that, at its close, they. will contribute to the 
perpetuation of a united world at peace, confronted by 
serious, economic hardships in all countries. 

This brings us to a consideration of the second funda- 
mental question—how can we, as a professional group, 
prove effective in meeting our national crisis through 
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the media which we represent? Our immediate task 
is to win the war with military might and strength. 
In this we all have a part to play both directly and in- 
directly. This idea recurred to me forcefully as I 
registered at the desk downstairs and saw, upon the 
opposite wall, a plaque on which is reproduced the 
rugged likeness of Theodore Roosevelt. The insignia 
of our Convention Hotel, and the inscription beneath, 
are peculiarly significant at this time. I am sure that 
you, too, read it: “Aggressive fighting for the right is 
the noblest sport the world affords.” 

We shall have to produce guns, tanks, ammunition, 
planes, ships, and we shall have to develop totally fit 
men and women to serve on military, industrial, edu- 
cational, and home fronts. We must have men in our 
armed forces who will fight aggressively. We must 
have industrial solidarity and coordinated effort for 
rapid, mass production of fighting essentials. And at 
home, as a sort of steady, sure basis for the total and 
uniquely personalized war in which we are engaged, we 
must have a strong-bodied, strong-spirited people char- 
acterized by strong morale. This means that we must 
also fight enemies other than the Axis powers. We 
must battle disease, weakness, debilitation, and all other 
factors which lessen the physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual strength of our human resources—the most 
valuable and essential resources of all. 

For centuries our textbooks in history and civics have 
pointed out the fact that human beings constitute one 
of a nation’s greatest resources. As long ago as 800 


B.C., Lycurgus, that astute creator of law in a 


Sparta, voiced this opinion when asked if Sparta ree 
be enclosed by protective walls. He answered: “That 


city is well fortified which has a wall of men insteag of 
brick.” And Lycurgus did not mean men in Military 
service only ; he meant all men and all women, al boys 
and all girls, who loved their city and who haq the 
strength of body and the strength of spirit to maintain 
the things for which it stood. 

Toward this end—the conservation and development 
of our human resources—our contributions as a prpfes. 
sional group can prove tremendous in value. Through 
health, physical education, and recreation, we can ¢op. 
tribute richly to the development of strong, virile bodies 
courageous, fighting spirits, and indomitable morale, Ty 
serve effectively, however, we must translate our ob. 
jectives into thoroughgoing action. Phocion once com. 
pared the speeches of Leosthenes to cypress trees, 
“They are tall,” said he, “and comely, but bear mo 
fruit.” We cannot justify those objectives of our pro. 
grams which remain recitative in nature. 

To serve effectively, also, we must coordinate oy 
efforts with those of all others who are genuinely con. 
cerned with developing total fitness on the part of youth 
and adults. This is a task in which we all have a part, 
but a task which is too comprehensive in scope for any 
one group of individuals to undertake alone. Truly 
this is the time for the elimination of superficiality, 
pettiness, undisciplined personal ambition, partisanship; 
it is the time for united, concentrated focus upon the 


Miss ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN: 
Your Association meets at a time when it can 
perform its greatest service to America. This war 
demands utmost effort from education. Now we 
need strong bodies and good mental health to 
carry on to victory over the Axis. I believe you 
will do the job before you magnificently. I only 
regret that because of war work I have been un- 
able to bring you this message personally. 
JouHn W. STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Doctor ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN: 

Please express to your convention my sincere re- 
grets at my inability to attend your assembly. To 
have an opportunity to hear the plans of your As- 
sociation for its participation in the war effort 
would give me the greatest of pleasure, and I 
know that fulfillment of your program will be one 
of the major stepping stones leading toward this 
nation’s victory in the present conflict. Upon 
the health of its people, the welfare of a nation 
depends, in time of war as in time of peace. The 
athlete who plans to enter some contest of sports 
readies his body to meet the physical demands 
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that will be made upon it, in the ring or on the 
field, before the final gong or final whistle sounds. 
The contest in which we are engaged today is a 
grim one. It is one without rules, without the 
ethics of sportsmanship. No referee, no umpire 
will signal its close ; but the men of this land who 
enter into it must be physically sound, hard of 
body and limb, if we are to win our goal. It is up 
to you to lend all possible aid to these men—to 
all our people—in their efforts to become physical- 
ly sound, physically superior to our foes. I com- 
mend you to your task. 

Lewis B. HERSHEY 

Brigadier General 

Washington, D. C. 


Doctor ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN: 
Greetings from Canadian Physical Education As- 
sociation. We have just completed successful Na- 
tional Convention in Montreal under guiding 
hand of Doctor Arthur Lamb. Doctor Maroney 
was here. Present emergency emphasizes need 
for program of national fitness. Best wishes to 
your efforts and for a successful Convention. 

Jack LANG 

President 
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development of the kind of individuals needed for win- 
ning the war and for living in the world after an en- 
during peace 1s won. 

In this connection, we might well recall one of 
Aesop's fables about a certain man who had several 
sons who frequently quarrelled among themselves. Re- 
sorting to an object lesson, the father gave each son, in 
turn, a bundle of sticks with the request that the bundle 
be broken across his knee. Each son tried to accede to 
the request, and each son failed. Then the father un- 
fastened the bundle and handed his sons the sticks, one 
by one. The sticks—thus handled singly—were broken 
readily, and the father quickly applied his object lesson 
by saying, “There, my boys, united you will be more 
than a match for your enemies; but if you quarrel and 
separate, your weakness will put you at the mercy of 
those who attack you.” 


The days that lie ahead will be exacting for all of us. 
They will tax our energies and test our ability to work 
effectively. Through the war and the sacrifices entailed 
in putting first things first, there will come, I believe, 
with our ultimate victory, a change in our sense of 
values, a new respect for work, an absolute democracy 
of spirit which will make for undreamed of progress 
for all mankind. 

Recently I have been rereading Walt Whitman, the 
bard of democracy, who in his inimitable fashion seems 
to have epitomized the kind of American needed today 
when he wrote of “a race of perfect men, women, and 
children, grandly developed in body, emotions, heroism, 
and intellect—not a select class so developed, but the 
general population.” 

Let us strive as a professional group to make our 
contributions count in the realization of Walt Whit- 
man’s ideal for America. »« 


The Role of Education in National 


dress, in these days, concerned with the topics 

about which this professional organization is in- 
terested that does not begin with, or at least mention 
very early in its course, the findings from the Selective 
Service’s medical examinations of our young men. 
Although the facts discussed are always the same, the 
way in which they are interpreted and the conclusions 
drawn from them depend very much on the speaker 
and the program he is trying to promote. To some, 
the large number of rejectees indicates a degenerated 
physical status of the population demanding immediate 
action of some kind; to others the findings reflect only 
recent high standards and improved diagnostic methods. 
This latter group contends that far too much attention 


Oi: can hardly find an article or hear an ad- 


Fitness 


By 
MAYHEW DERRYBERRY, Ph.D. 


Consultant in Health Education 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


has been given the situation and that there is no cause 
for alarm, or reason for any expanded program to im- 
prove the situation. 

Such an attitude might have been appropriate before 
Pearl Harbor, but now that we are in a fighting or 
shooting war, there can be little debate on the thesis 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
Washington 
13 April 1942 
My Miss Duccan: 
Enclosed is a brief syllabus of our Training Pro- 
gram. In this three-month period we hope to take 
the young men from civilian life and instill in 
them a fighting spirit, a physical conditioning, and 
a love for the service which will make them ulti- 
nately aviators unequalled anywhere in the world. 
The Pre-Flight Induction Centers will further be 
a means of eliminating young men who definitely 
show that they will be a handicap to our already 
crowded Flight Training Schools. 


The “will to win” spirit is considered the most 
important factor for a successful Naval aviator. 
Therefore, it will not be necessary for good avia- 
tors to be super-men from a physical standpoint 


as long as they have that competitive spirit which 
is developed in the field of sport. 
We have noted with alarm the large number of 
small schools that have a false idea of patriotism, 
as shown by their discontinuing all competitive 
athletics. Needless to say, that is exactly opposite 
to our thoughts in the matter. Personally, I feel 
that a lot of this talk about closing the athletic pro- 
grams should be classed as “Fifth Column” ac- 
tivities. Certainly, if such a program of cancella- 
tion became wide-spread, it could easily have 
disastrous results to our campaign. | 
With kindest regards and best wishes for your 
continued success, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
W. B. BayLess 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
‘ Division of Aviation Training 
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that our national health and physical status are not at 
their optimum and that every reasonable procedure 
should be initiated to improve our fitness for the 
strenuous work in store for every one of us in this 
emergency. 

But when we consider: what should be done to 
“toughen” America, there is no universality of opinion ; 
nor is there agreement as to who should be responsible 
for doing the job. One group views the large number 
of rejectees as representing so many physical defects 
to be corrected through medical service—both to make 
those already rejected fit for service, and to prehabili- 
tate those who have not yet been examined. Although 
that program is a palliative one, it does focus directly 
on and attacks specifically the immediate reasons for 
the rejections and attempts to remove them. 

A second group regards the rejectees as a group of 
weaklings grown soft through recurrent attacks of 
“spectatoritis,” “motoritis,” “soda-fountainitis” and all 
the other debilitating influences of our American way 
of life. All the members of that group agree that the 
generic remedy is exercise, but there the agreement 
stops. Some advocate expansion of physical education 
programs of the kind that emphasize sports, games, 
and other recreational activities so that all children par- 
ticipate for a longer period each day; others would re- 
duce the emphasis on sports and organized play and 
insist upon compulsory calisthenics and gymnastics for 
all students; still others urge military training for all 
secondary schools and would make physical training for 
adults compulsory. The recommendations of the exer- 
cise enthusiasts represent constructive procedures for 
making a strong sturdy nation and overcoming our lack 
of stamina, but it is hard to see how any of the measures 
recommended will fill carious teeth or replace missing 
ones, overcome abnormalities of vision, or repair a 
hernia. But it is conditions such as those that caused 
the rejections to which the advocates of these pro- 
grams point to justify their specific set of activities. 

A third group sees nutritional causes as a basis for 
some of the rejections and places good nutrition on a 
level with munitions in the fight to win the war. This 
group is all out for victory gardens, school lunches, and 
long-range community programs for the improvement 
of nutrition among both children and adults. 
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LTHOUGH I have delineated the group and their 
programs as independent of one another, I recog- 
nize full well that in actuality no such complete dis- 
tinction exists among them. Many who urge a physi- 
cal rehabilitation program to correct remediable de- 
fects will still admit the need for some exercise. Like- 
wise, those who urge a physical exercise program do 
suggest that it would be well to have a health examina- 
tion and get defects corrected. The nutritionists also 
admit the need for medical care and exercise. But the 
separate and distinct descriptions of the different points 
of view help to highlight the varying emphases given 
to the many important facets of physical fitness. 
Let me illustrate that point specifically. I have 
seen one proposal for an appropriation of 30 million 


dollars for rehabilitation and only 1% million for camps 
or any other conditioning activity. On the other hand 
many letters have come in to us urging compulsory a 
isthenics and gymnastics, but without giving any ¢ 
on- 
sideration to the fact that physical handicaps must be 
removed before any sort of conditioning or toy 
process can be made effective. 

Emphasizing such differences and varieties of Opinion 
may seem trivial to some of you, but I do it because just 
that diversity of opinion and the failure, on the part of 
the groups interested, to adopt a complete, well-rounded 
and well-balanced program represent one of the serioys 
difficulties in the way of our efforts to raise the ley 
of national fitness. 

Those of us who are physical educators can surely 
not afford to neglect the importance of the medical and 
nutritional aspects of physical fitness. Similarly, the 
medical and nutritional groups must assume a realisti. 
cally constructive point of view and look upon “fitness” 
as more than nourishment and mere freedom from 
disease—it is a well-nourished organism free from 
disease, plus stamina, power, endurance, vitality, and 
physical reserve. 

One of the important roles of education, then, in 
physical fitness—is to join in and pull together with all 
the other groups that have important contributions to 
make to physical fitness. We must develop a program 
that is well thought out, well planned and properly bal- 
anced between medical service and really healthful liy- 
ing, including such things as nutrition and conditioning 
exercises. 

Though there is merit in both the proposals for med- 
ical rehabilitation and those for toughening through 
exercise, each of these proposals—in the way it is most 
frequently made—seems to consider that those for 
whom the programs are designed are inanimate ob- 
jects that can be tooled—machined, as it were, witha 
precision not generally found in biological phenomena. 
The proponents of these plans seem to overlook momen- 
tarily the fact that the objects of their programs are 
human beings who may not automatically become fit 
through the activities they propose. Stated in another 
way, both of these programs are activities or procedures 
proposed by specialists for the general public ; they focus 
on objectives for the other fellow—which he has not 
necessarily ever accepted for himself. In the terms of 
the educator, such programs are not adequately moti 
vated so as to reach many of those for whom they 
were established. Youth are relatively disinterested in 
being rehabilitated ; in fact, the very idea of rehabilita 
tion suggests that they are not quite normal. At leat 
during adolescence, such a suggestion may well have 
serious effects on adjustment. Youth are surely not 
all interested in becoming fit just to have strong 
muscles, or be skilled in neuromuscular coordination, 
per se. 


ghening 


—— direct interest in physical fitness as al 
objective, how, then, can the fitness program he 
motivated for youth? 

First of all, we must recognize the intense interéd 
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of youth in the war and its outcome. They want to 
share in the effort to win the war and they want their 
share in re-molding the world they are going to have 
to live in. As evidence of such interest, one needs 
only to observe the success of paper collecting, other 
salvage operations, war stamp selling, and the like. We 
have here a force which, if properly harnessed and 
guided, can become a tremendous drive toward moti- 
vating a fitness program. 

Second, youth have a basic desire to be a functioning 
part of a real, vital movement or organization—one that 
is larger, more important, and means more than they 
as individuals ever can. The continued success of the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and other similar 
organizations, as well as the less constructive so-called 
gangs, attests to the basic fundamental nature of this 
interest in youth. It was just that potent drive that 
Hitler used so effectively in promoting his youth pro- 
gram in Germany. Cannot that same drive be used for 
more constructive purposes to promote the preservation 
of democracy ? 

How can education use those two drives in the 
achievement of national fitness? To do so requires a 
broadening of our vision; an interest in the total youth 
problem which is more than a concentration on physi- 
cal fitness for it, after all, is only one of the important 
needs of youth in this present war emergency. If, in- 
stead of a number of agencies promoting among youth 
various isolated and sometimes competing activities as 
war measures—nutrition programs, victory gardens, 
agriculture, physical fitness, vocational guidance, re- 
habilitation—if, instead of that, all would combine into 
one overall program—call it anything you like, ‘Youth 
Serves to Help Win the War” for example—and if all 
the aims of the several groups were included in that one 
program, real progress toward all our objectives could 
be attained. 

The war activities in which youth could serve would 
vary, of course, but might include salvage, stamp and 
bond selling, assistance as the second line in civilian 
defense, civilian health work including rat and mosquito 
control, clean-up squads, assistance in day nurseries, 
food production ranging from victory gardens to actual 
farm operation, defense labor, and many others which 
may occur to you. In enumerating those sample ac- 
tivities, I have put them roughly in an ascending order 
of difficulty as well as of the importance of their con- 
tribution to the defense effort. That arrangement was 
deliberate in that it suggests a type of organization for 
carrying out the plan. It suggests the possibility of 
youth organizing itself into groups to undertake the 
many tasks that, as part of the nation, it can carry out 
for war action. 

Membership in the organization might be recognized 
by some badge or certificate, perhaps awarded on a 
national scale and distributed through state, county or 
local units. In order to maintain a democratic, educa- 
tional approach, however, each local unit would estab- 
lish its own qualifications for membership and de- 
termine the requirements which it believes are essen- 
tial for the successful performance of the different types 
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of services its members decide upon. The youth would 
see that certain tasks require quite definite qualifica- 
tions. Certainly an agricultural worker who has physi- 
cal limitations and can’t last through a day’s work 
would be of little value. Similarly, the need for physi- 
cal fitness as a necessary requirement for carrying out 
many other tasks could be shown readily and prepara- 
tion for the task would be the same as preparing for 
employment of any other kind. In that way, youth 
would have a reason to become fit, one connected with 
basic interests in their place in this emergency. 

A program such as the one roughly outlined has the 
following advantages : 

1. It would give youth a job to do—one that makes 
a tangible direct contribution to the war effort. 

2. It would, as a side effect, reduce the number of 
remediable defects and tend to produce a generation of 
strong, sturdy, and vigorous boys and girls. 

3. It would stimulate boys and girls to live healthy 
lives — not as ends in themselves, but as means to the 
more important and desired service. 

4. It would help to teach youth how to make democ- 
racy work in an emergency — a lesson that will be im- 
portant to the future of this country. 

The proposal has been made in general terms and 
not in detail since it is believed that its success will 
depend on youth making their own adaptations of the 
main outline to specific situations and to the problems 
as they see them in their own home communities. 

You will also have noted that, throughout the dis- 
cussion, the program has been described as one de- 
veloped by youth itself. By so doing, it is not intended 
to imply that education has no role to play. Its most 
important role is to stimulate youth to study their 
problems and decide on a way of meeting them and 
then advise them about how to do it. Certainly it is 
not the role of education to organize a program and 
impose it upon youth as something good for them. 
Although education has the important role of stimu- 
lating and advising on the program, it may not be the 
only group or even the most important one in the com- 
munity to guide and assist it. If some other group has 
already started with youth, educators can render their 
greatest service through assisting in every way possible 
an existing program, as a part of the total community 
effort, rather than to set up a competing program. I 
stress this because too often, we are so much con- 
cerned with running something and being its admin- 
istrator, that we overlook the opportunities for service 
in broader fields through cooperation. 

A third role that educators and others in the com- 
munity must play with reference to the program is to 
make sure that such requirements for freedom from 
defects, as are made, are possible of attainment by every 
child regardless of the economic status of his parents. 
This means that the community must make available 
sufficient medical personnel and facilities to render 
whatever service may be needed. The mere statement 
that every child should have adequate health examina- 
tions and that follow-up should be provided to insure 
correction of remediable defects is not a solution. One 
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must be realistic about the demands made on com- 
munity facilities. Already the physicians, dentists, and 
nurses required by the military forces have seriously 
depleted the available personnel in many communities. 
It is roughly estimated that 16,000 more physicians, an 
unstated number of dentists, and 30,000 more nurses 
will be required by the military forces before the end 
of this year. Such wholesale removal of professional 
personnel from the civilian population can only mean 
additional burdens upon those left behind. For that 
reason, every effort must be made to conserve the 
time of special professional workers for those activities 
which they alone can do. Wholesale health examina- 
tions of all children should be urged only when the 


amount of medical time and facilities in the ¢ 
munity is adequate to provide attention for the desea 
found and is available to all children. We must al 
the luxury of the wasteful practice we have followed 
so long in the past of conducting routine healt 


inations without providing adequate corrective 


: Service, 
Instead, where there is a shortage of available medical 
time for health examinations and corrections of de 


fects, programs involving medical and nursing time 

should be adjusted cooperatively with the Physicians 

this being done through screening by teachers, ; 

A fourth role of education in the planning for fitness 

is to make sure that the community provides facilities 
(Continued on page 362) 


Crime Prevention in War Time 
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RIME is a relative term in these days of mass 
butchery. The criminal offender, an insignificant 
counterpart of the master criminal of the ag- 
gressor nations, is none the less a problem to be over- 
come, if for no other reason than to clear the way for 
an all-out war effort. Most criminal offenders are not 
criminals in the sense of the word generally used by 
the public. To most, a criminal is mentally and morally 
committed to spectacular unnatural acts against his 
fellowmen. To the criminal investigator, however, the 
criminal offender is a violator of a statute and quite 
often an entirely normal individual acting under the in- 
fluence of the times. In war time, the violator has 
always been of interest to criminal investigators. The 
opportunities for crime opening up in a community en- 
gaged in war efforts always attracts small-fry oppor- 
tunists who take advantage of the diverted attention to 
perpetrate small swindles, forgeries, confidence games, 
pass counterfeits, distribute slugs, and the like. Juve- 
niles, in the excitement of it all, and very often because 
of the lack of proper guidance, begin to figure more 
prominently in statistical studies. There are, of course, 
more sinister aspects to crime which strangely enough 
do not fit into the criminal field on the part of those 
seeking to undermine the morale and government of a 
nation at war. 
Dealing first with the special need in war time for 
crime prevention, in reviewing the experiences of the 


English during the first twelve months of the war, it | 


is obvious that the general increase in crime is re- 
flected most in the number of juvenile offenders be- 
fore the courts, for indictable offenses. This holds true 
in any country at war. Those of military age and 
beyond are generally so well occupied, particularly in 
regimented countries, that very little opportunity is 
left to commit crime. The increase is most notable 
among juveniles under the age of 17. In England, as 


in all war-torn countries, crime prevention in war 
time is always linked with crime prevention through 
education. In reviewing a recent English report on 
delinquency, the first twelve months of the war show 
an increase of 41 per cent in indictable offenses com- 
mitted by children under 14; an increase of 22 per cent 
in the 14 through 17 age group; and an increase of 5 
per cent in the group from 17 to 21 years of age. Sur- 
prisingly enough, there was a decrease of 12 per cent 
in the group from 21 years of age and over. 

In a joint memorandum issued by the British Home 
Office and the British Office of Education, the increase 
reflected in the juvenile group is attributed to the ab- 
sence of fathers on military duty, evacuations, mothers 
going out to war work, the closing or destruction of 
schools, boys and girls earning pocket money beyond 
any seen in their lifetime in war work, with the at- 
tendant temptations this new-found affluence developed, 
and perhaps most important to this group, the loss of 
club and recreational facilities through their being taken 
over by war efforts or destroyed through bombings; the 
loss of leaders in group recreational centers by draft 
or war work: the excitement and unsettlement of the 
war on adolescence ; the case of looting in blackouts and 
other points involving petty larceny. 


BVIOUSLY, prosecution is not the answer to the 

problem. As I stated before, crime prevention in 
war time as well as in peace time is inseparable from 
crime prevention through education. It may interest you 
to know that a particularly well informed Britisher re- 
cently told me that it is generally, though possibly not 
openly, conceded in Britain, that it was a mistake 
to withdraw adult skill in recreational education and 
leadership from civilian ranks to the military. The 
present youth movements in Britain are nothing more 
than closely supervised training and supervision of juve- 
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niles. The natural restlessness and the excitement 
of the young in war time are being turned to useful 
channels by people skilled in the handling of youth 
rather than allowing the young to work out their own 
destinies. Close supervision of the general health of 
evacuees and young war time workers through clinics 
and physical education have become more routine in 
England as well as in the highly regimented countries, 
such as Germany and Italy, where the youth movement 
has been recognized for years by the dictators as one 
of the most powerful means of unifying the people. The 
fact that the young are trained in the ideology of hate 
and subordination to the state is only too excellent an 
example of the power of organization in youth move- 
ments. 

Frank J. Wilson, Chief of the United States Secret 
Service, has been engaged in a nation-wide crime pre- 
vention program since 1937. He has been conducting 
one of the greatest crime preventives by his educa- 
tional campaign ever to be undertaken in any country. 
The slogan of this program is “Know Your Money.” 
Picked Secret Service Agents have been lecturing to 
public, commercial, and school groups to teach people 
the actual manner in which counterfeit currency may 
be detected. One of the greatest objectives of the Secret 
Service “Know Your Money” educational program has 
been the removal of temptation as well as the very op- 
portunity to commit the crimes of forgery and counter- 
feiting. During the past nine years in this country, 
age 19 has predominated in arrest frequency. The 
probability is that the actual age group involved in the 
greatest number of criminal offenses would be much 
lower than 19, but in this country police jurisdictions 
do not make it a practice to fingerprint or “book”’ 
youthful offenders in the lower age groups. However, 
43,000-odd arrests were youths of 15 to 18 years of age. 

Many, many counterfeiting cases have involved 
youthful offenders, most of whom originally became the 
dupes of older men. Chief Wilson has become con- 
vinced that for the most enduring and permanent edu- 
cational program, the subject of the detection of coun- 
terfeits should become part of the school curriculum 
around which subject can be built discussions of crime 
and criminals, illustrated by actual cases. To that end 
he has secured the cooperation of school departments 
and has been successful in having the study of the de- 
tection of counterfeits introduced in over three thousand 
schools in which almost a half-million students have 
been studying material prepared by this Service. Many 
major publishing houses have instructed their authors 
to include detection material in forthcoming school texts, 
some of which have just been printed or will be printed 
shortly. As in the study of law, the Secret Service be- 
lieves that the study of crime should be taught by the 
case method for the most complete understanding of 
the crime, the criminal and the proper preventive meth- 
ods applicable. Broad generalizations, while conveni- 
ent, cannot be made in crime. 

Very seldom, for instance, does the health feature 
actually enter the reason behind the commission of 
crime, other than perhaps the aspect of getting money 
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for treatment of an illness, but health alone as the im- 
pelling reason does not seem to work out in the case 
study. Although it is true that very many young crim- 
inal offenders are undernourished and ill, a direct rea- 
son for this condition is usually the home environment 
which itself is the reason behind the crime. The excite- 
ment or thrill of wrong-doing is too often the impelling 
reason, not the health of the youth. Of course, cer- 
tain mental conditions may enter the situation, but 
generally these are deficiencies and not ailments. Re- 
creational programs, as I mentioned before, are proba- 
bly one of the most important crime preventives known. 
The need for recreation for the old or young is too well 
known for discussion here. The lack of it is too basic 
a reason for hanging around pool rooms or the lower 
commercialized recreational centers, where the young 
are thrown into intimate association with well hard- 
ened recidivists, the problem of all law enforcement 
agencies. 


AKE tthe typical case of Tony “B”, age 14, of 

Newark, N.J. Tony liked to hang around the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station with several others of 
his approximate age, diverting himself pitching pennies, 
picking up an odd quarter or two running errands for 
the station employees, playing the bagatelle machines 
in nearby stores, and recreation of that general type. 
One day he was approached by a dapper individual who 
in Tony’s mind looked like a big-timer. “Say kid will 
you get me a pack of butts over there at that store on 
the corner. I gotta wait here a minute. Here’s a $10 
bill. Dll fix you up when you come back.” Tony, im- 
pressed by the entire transaction, and with no reason to 
suspect anything to the contrary, ran across the street 
as fast as he could, purchased the package of cigarettes, 
tendering the $10 bill, returned and delivered the cig- 
arettes and change to his new found friend. “Thanks 
kid, here’s half-a-buck for yourself.” Tony, overwhelm- 
ed, neither hesitated nor questioned when his new 
found friend a few minutes later asked him if he would 
accompany him around the town and act as a guide. He 
was anxious for the association, grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to be diverted and eager for another chance to 
receive so much for his services. 

After repeating the cigarette buying procedure sev- 
eral times, Tony had a very good idea that he was do- 
ing something wrong, but the sharp edge of conscience 
was dulled in the thrill of the act when in the back of 
his mind Tony associated his new-found companion 
with big-shot racketeering. Tony eventually found his 


_ suspicions were correct and that he was, in fact, passing 


counterfeits, but by this time he was completely sold 
on the ease with which money could be obtained by this 
method. Further, he could buy considerable recreation 
in the form of gambling with the profits of his cigarette 
buying. Needless to add, Tony was apprehended by 
Secret Service Agents on one of his passes and his big- 
shot friend apprehended later, after leaving Tony to his 
fate. 

Or take the case of Johnny “M’”’, age 13. A certain 
pool room and horse joint in a small town, catering to 
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small-time toughs who recently went in for wholesale 
stealing of government checks, furnished his educational 
background in crime. By way of rapt furtive eaves- 
dropping on the elders, Johnny learned of the attrac- 
tive, reputedly easy method of acquiring easy money 
by the simple expedient of stealing and forging Gov- 
ernment checks. For six weeks our Secret Service 
office had a series of check thefts in that town. Our 
Agents eventually identified Johnny as the negotiator of 
the checks. Johnny defied the Agents to prove anything, 
in strictly big-time manner, the first afternoon. The 
next day, Johnny was crying and calling for his moth- 
er, as would any normal youngster of his age under 
the circumstances. Johnny was undernourished, had 
no place available to him within walking distance for 
organized recreation, and owing to his parents’ very 
limited means, could not join associations or get car- 
fare to recreational centers where he would have been 
able to associate with normal, healthy young people of 
his age. Had Johnny some place within walking dis- 
tance available to him for organized recreation, he very 
probably would have associated with young people of 
his age. The mere facilities, however, do not seem to 
be the only factor involved. There is a lure and a thrill 
of wrong doing that very naturally enters the mind of 
young people. 

Chief Wilson recognizes this. In sending his 
Agents to schools and to boys’ clubs, he has instructed 
them to de-glamorize the criminal, to actually discuss 
local cases of counterfeiting and forgery with the young 
listeners and point out to them the type the criminal 
offender usually is. Too many young people still as- 
| sociate crime and the Robin Hood type of criminal. 
despite all efforts to the contrary. The Secret Service 
recognizes the desire of the young for active participa- 
tion in today’s scheme of things. By means of its crime 
prevention through education program, the Secret 
Service is trying to build up an interest in crime de- 
tection and healthful attitudes toward law enforcement 
by taking the school child into its confidence and dis- 
cussing the entire case and the pitfalls that so often 
open up by small indiscretions. Take the use of slugs 
for instance. 

One of the most vicious menaces today is the baga- 
telle machine or gambling device accessible to the school 
| student. It breeds a desire for gambling and an in- 
i dulgence toward petty thievery through the use of slugs. 

All over the nation, complaints were coming in to Chief 
Wilson about the use of slugs in legitimate vending 
machines and indirectly from storekeepers and school 
authorities concerning gambling devices where slugs 
were used, either as a legitimate operation or as pay- 
offs. Upon investigation, Secret Service Agents ascer- 
tained that most of the slugs sold in the underworld 
markets were from certain companies in the Midwest. 
Chief Wilson instructed his Agents to break up the slug 
racket. At the present time, a number of defendants are 
awaiting prosecution or are serving terms as a result 
of these investigations and large utility companies re- 
port an 80 per cent decrease in losses due to slugs. 
As important as this step was in breaking up a vici- 
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ous racket, its greater importance is its removal 
temptation from the youth of countless municipal 
where distributors for the slug rings were active Th 
use of slugs, while in itself trivial, breeds a taste of easy 
money and is accompanied by all the thrill incident : 
any illicit undertaking. If a high school student a 
run a gambling machine, or a bagatelle machine . 
victimize a legitimate vending machine with a A. 
you can rest assured that he is already on a dang 
path which may lead to an eventual disregard 9 
and an adeptness at evading the law. 
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HE success of Chief Wilson’s program in the re- 
duction of counterfeiting through education has Deen 
even more remarkable. In four years there has Deen 
an 88 per cent reduction in counterfeiting losses to the 
public. The educational program works two ways, |; 
teaches the public to protect itself against the counter. 
feiter and enables the public to participate actively o 
the side of the Secret Service in apprehending the coup. 
terfeiter. This actual story of a case on which I work. 
ed recently in Newark, N.J., is another typical example, 
As an important part of the crime prevention pro- 
gram, the United States Secret Service has a motion 
picture film entitled “Know Your Money”, depicting 
the manner by which counterfeits may be detected, 
Secret Service Agents show this film in schools and 
distribute a booklet entitled “Know Your Money” 
which in effect is a permanent record of much of the 
material in the film and which goes into the subject of t 
the detection of counterfeits quite thoroughly. One of 
our Newark Agents lectured to the assembly of a Junior 
High School in Union City, N.J., where the film was 
shown following his talk and where the booklet was dis- 
tributed in the classrooms for study. A teacher went 
over the material thoroughly with her class and, as sug- 
gested by the Agent, she had the class take the booklet 
home for discussion with their parents. One young 
student took her “Know Your Money” booklet home 
to her father, who is manager of a drug store in Perth 
“Amboy, N.J. The natural interest in money prompted 
the father to read the booklet thoroughly, after which 
he took it to his store in Perth Amboy. He discussed 
the methods to detect counterfeits, which are explained 
in the booklet, with his employees. 

One day, at noon time, a fairly well dressed stranger 
came into the drug store, which like all large modem 
drug stores had a heavy luncheonette business, and pur- 
chased a bottle of hair tonic, tendering a $10 bill. As 
the Secret Service had recently notified all stores to be 
on the lookout for a counterfeit note passer, the gitl 
cashier had been instructed by the manager to show him 
all bills of $10 and over, before cashing them. He looked 
at the bill, followed the instructions in the “Know 
Your Money” booklet on detecting a counterfeit, and 
decided it was a bad one. He slipped out the side et- 
trance and called the traffic officer on duty outside. The 
stranger, suspicious of the interval of time, demanded 
his money back and suddenly noticed the police officer 
coming into the store with the manager. Without much 
ado, Jimmy, the stranger, ran out the door and down 
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the street, followed by the police officer. Of course, he 
was apprehended and taken to the local Police Head- 
uarters where a search revealed another counterfeit 
$10 bill, as well as the fact that he was a narcotic addict. 
The Supervising Agent of our Newark District was 
called and two of us were dispatched to Perth Amboy 
to question the prisoner. Since he resembled descrip- 
tions picked up in different parts of the state, of an ac- 
tive counterfeit note passer, he was taken before some 
of his victims who readily identified him. He confessed 
to his passing activities and after investigation it was 
learned that he had as a roommate a man well known 
as a past counterfeit offender. 

Further investigation developed that he was asso- 
ciated with a well known narcotic distributor in New- 
ark, N.J. Undercover Agents took up their duties in 
the Newark underworld and it was soon ascertained 
that the narcotic distributor was also distributing coun- 
terfeits to Jimmy and Van, his roommate, as well as to 
a notorious local pickpocket, Charlie. In turn, it was 
learned that Charlie was what the underworld described 
as a “fagin.” He had two youths associated with him 
who were being broken into the racket of distributing 
counterfeit for him. All were arrested and denied the 


charge, but finally all confessed. So, as a result of this 
high school student’s discussion with her father of 
counterfeit detection taught her in her classroom, the 
five narcotic addicts and counterfeit note passers were 
apprehended and two young people interrupted at the 
start of what might have been a very disastrous crim- 
inal career. 


HIEF Wilson has another reason for soliciting 

the cooperation ef schools and educators in the 
Secret Service crime prevention program. Counterfeit- 
ing has always been a dangerous fifth column activity. 
In 1812, prior to Napoleon Bonaparte’s Russian cam- 
paign, and before Hitler’s forerunner was _ himself 
thrown back by the savage counter attacks of the Rus- 
sian defenders of Moscow, the French surete in Paris 
received a tip through an apache informant that coun- 
terfeits were being made behind the heavily barred and 
shuttered doors and windows of an old chateau. Con- 
stant surveillance of the premises was rewarded by a 
night when all suspects were known to be inside. Crash- 
ing the doors, the police captured an elaborate, excellent 
counterfeiting plant and to their surprise and consterna- 

(Continued on page 364) 


WORKING CONFERENCE 


Keynote Address: 


Putting the Individual 
Together Again 


By 
ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


Hogg Foundation of Mental Hygiene 
The University of Texas 


ANY forces have been busy throughout history 

dividing groups and dividing the personalities of 
individuals into conflicting parts. Much has been said 
recently about unified experience, but little done to 
achieve it. 

In Old Testament times, the Jewish people finally 
succeeded in defining their deity as monotheistic, but 
more typical of the religious life of that day was the 
worship of many deities. Life even then was confusing 
to the individual. 

Plato divided life into a dualism separating the real 
from the ideal. The Greeks separated the good ele- 
ments in experience from the bad, retaining the former 
for the scholars and the latter for the slaves. In medie- 
val life a distinction was drawn between the sacred and 
the secular, between the body and the mind, and be- 
tween reason and passion. During all of these periods 
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man spent much of his time developing the arts of 
peace and also perfecting the machines of war. 

Likewise in modern life there persist many dualisms 
and indeed many divisions of experiences which are far 
more than dual. 

The New Yorker Magazine has immortalized the 
alleged war between men and women. Humor is divided 
between the drawing room and the barn variety. Until 
recently there has been a double standard of morality. 
Employers are separated from workers, and white col- 
lared workers from all the rest. 

Education has not been free of these divisive forces. 
Teaching has been separated from administration. The 
humanities and the sciences preserve their social dis- 
tance. The academic and the vocational are often held 
apart. One special field is called physical education as 
though it were distinct from mental education. Separate 
courses have been established in health education as 
though health could be taught apart from all other 
school experiences. Extracurricular participation has 
developed as separate from the curricular. Recrea- 
tional activities are distinguished from educational. In 
the classroom the lecturer lectures and the students 
take the notes—education is supposed to result. In 
the auditorium the speaker stands on one side of the 
floodlights—the audience sits passively on the other. 

Orthodox education has become so divided that the 
C.C.C.-and the N.Y.A. had to arise as complete educa- 
tional experiences for youth whom the schools could 
no longer serve. Very few of the traditional methods 
of the classroom were of any value when the real 
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problems of these out-of-school youth were confronted. 

The trend toward dividing experience has gone so 
far that now specialists are arising to put the individual 
together again. Ministers are trying to help members 
of their congregation do.on Monday what they profess 
on Sunday. Psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, and other 
brands of mental hygienists have made as their profes- 
sion the unification of personalities. We as individuals 
have to call upon an outsider, a psychoanalyst, to help 
us remember our own past experiences and to introduce 
us to our own subconscious selves. 

Counselors have arisen in our schools for the pur- 
pose of helping the individual make sense of an educa- 
tional program which we adults have split into frag- 
ments. 

In times of war when internal unity would seem im- 
perative and automatic, the government has to employ 
morale experts to bring groups and factions in line 
with the national purpose. 


What has been the response of those who are work- 
ing in the fields of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation to this problem? Their response has been three- 
fold. 

At first the teachers in this field were delighted that 
they had a place within the respectable family of edu- 
cators. As newcomers, not blessed with the status sym- 
bols of the classicists or of the scientists, they appreci- 
ated being given an educational plot of their own which 
they could cultivate. They put themselves to the task of 
helping people develop sound bodies, not worrying too 
much about their minds and emotional attitudes. They 
systematized their work, became still more respectable 
by developing research programs, and like other edu- 
cators emphasized competition in education. Most im- 
portant of all, they achieved a technical vocabulary 
which assured them academic respectability ! 

But in the second stage of their development physical 
educators and research workers developed a conscience. 
Their work brought them so close to people that they 
felt guilty about taking part in the conspiracy of spe- 
cialization. Many of them heroically led the movement 
toward a closer integration of all learning experiences. 
Many of them said—let us do away with the dichotomies 
of body and mind, of physical and mental, of individual 
and social, of school and community, and of in-school 
and out-of-school. They tried to see people more 
humanly and to help them achieve not physical fitness 
but total fitness. 

Unfortunately, pursuing this broad objective within 
the limitations of a separate department involved a con- 
tradiction. They could not educate the whole person 
while working with only a segment. For a while they 
thought there might be a transfer of experience from 
their segment to other areas of experience, and, conse- 
quently, they stressed the character-forming value of 
play and of sports. 

Further disillusionment came, however, when it was 
discovered that personality traits acquired in athletics 
may have little carry-over value in other relationships. 
Failing to achieve their new objective with their old 


methods, physical educators, health educators 
recreation leaders moved into a third stage of 
ment. 

They are today trying to speed the time when they 
will join with all others in the community who om 
working with people in what is aptly called a program 
of “national fitness.” On the theory side of their 
present work they recognize that there is no innate 
tendency within the individual toward integration ; that 
rather, the individual oftentimes develops different Joy. 
alties, different “selves,” and at different times plays 
various social roles. His separate loyalties to outside 
interests may be stronger than his loyalty to himsej 
as a complete person. He needs assistance in learning 
how to achieve oneness. 

Also on the theory side, these workers are discover. 
ing that although ordinarily there is little transfe, 
value between one experience and other relationships 
this need not be the case. ‘Learning to be a good sport” 
in game-play can influence a person’s conduct in busi. 
ness relations if the supervisor of the game-play helps 
the individual,see the carry-over relationship. 

In putting these theories into performance, thes 
workers in national fitness are now learning how to 
relate their work to that of other teachers, how to de- 
velop over-all program planning and educational ob- 
jectives, and even how to work with all other youth 
leaders in the community. They have finally escaped 
the bonds of segmental education. The going is diff- 
cult because divisive forces and jurisdictional lines are 
still important. But these reconstructors are willing to 
be pioneers, because they have not lost their humility 
nor their humanity. They come so close to students as 
persons that they are willing to take the lead in ad- 
justing society to what individuals need instead of to 
what educational tradition dictates. ve 


’ and the 


develop. 


Application of Keynote Address to: 


Physical Education 


By 
PAULINE M. FREDERICK 


The University of Southern California 


HE term “physical education” in this paper is used 
to mean the endeavors by schools and out-of-school : 
agencies which use physical activities as a means of 


educating the child for better living. The term does 
not confine itself to the objective of educating or condi 
tioning muscles. Many life situations are similar to play 
situations, and behavior patterns may be established im 
physical education that are apt to become more or less 
habitual if proper methods of transfer of learning ate 
used. 

Physical education does not instruct a child. It is 
the teacher of physical education who is important i 
physical activities are to become educative. It is there- 
fore necessary for every teacher of this subject com 
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stantly to be studying the best available scientific in- 
formation about the child, his nature, needs, and how 
he learns. It is also necessary to study the kind of 
society into which the teacher wishes to fit the child, 
and the best ways of getting this done. 

The method of teaching is the most important thing. 
It is not a case of exercise versus sports, but rather how 
a teacher is going to accomplish his objectives and how 
much these objectives are being accomplished. Examples 
are available in which exercises that are meaningful and 
functional to the child, are very effective means of help- 
ing the child to better integrate himself, and there are 
examples of intramurals in which 150 boys play basket- 
ball under unsound conditions that are disintegrating 
to the child. The important item to be remembered is 
what is happening to the child. 

There is a great wave of enthusiasm over increasing 
the time allotment for physical activity. This may be 
good or bad. It gives a teacher a chance to do more 
good teaching but it also gives a poor teacher a chance 
to inflict more bad teaching on a child and thereby 
do greater damage. With this increase in time must go 
activities that are suited to the individual. Better 
methods of consideration of the total needs of the child 
and the way of meeting those needs must be used. What 
is gained if a teacher spends five days a week for four 
years doing more of the unscientific, poor teaching that 
he did only two days a week for two years before the 
war emergency? Scientific evaluation in terms of 
what is happening to each individual must be made. 

Individual differences have been talked about for 
more than twenty years, and yet we are still setting up 
achievement tests that do not take into consideration 
differences in body build. The factors of inheritance are 
being ignored. Are there some people who can never 
become physically fit because they chose the wrong 
parents? Are there people who pass a medical examina- 
tion and are yet not able to stand strenuous exercise? 
Are there some people who would become more physi- 
cally fit by being given an hour of rest a day rather 
than activities to develop endurance? Are there cer- 
tain years in the growth process of boys and girls when 
vigorous activity is likely to retard healthy development ? 
These questions must be examined in light of scientific 
evidence before the teacher goes all out to toughen up 
the “softies” of this generation. 

The term physical fitness is handicapping the educa- 
tion of children by means of physical activities. The 
best available scientific evidence indicates that physio- 
logical function and even muscular development is de- 
pendent on mental and emotional factors. Let's start 
talking about just “fitness” or “total fitness.” That is 
the concern of every real educator. It is possible by 
means of a sound physical education program to de- 
velop many social and emotional characteristics that are 
as vital to military success as is muscle development. 
Let “total fitness” be our goal. 


PHYSICAL education properly taught should de- 
velop better musculature. It should also develop 
better physiological functioning. The greatest efforts in 
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the physical education classes must be directed toward 
these ends, but it must also be done in light of the total 
needs of the child. Mass programs are unsound and 
harmful. The disregarding of social and emotional 
values and the throwing away of the use of democratic 
methods of procedure will not educate the child to be a 
better functioning individual even though he may be 
able to jump farther, run faster, or leap higher. The 
real teacher can improve muscles and_ physiological 
functioning and still not neglect the broader values. 
It is not a case of one or the other, but rather the intelli- 
gent planning and effort that makes the accomplishing 
of both “better muscles and better social values.” 

The ability to be a team member is very important, 
both in the armed forces and in the munitions factories. 
It is being found that the lack of this characteristic is 
making a large group of people useless in this problem 
of winning the war. In developing the ability to be a 
worthy team member, the specific instances of need for 
team play and how it is developed in games must be 
fitted into a generalized concept of team play that the 
teacher is helping the child to form. In other words, 
sound principles of transfer of learning must be used 
to make the values learned in an activity program func- 
tion in the actual living. Our life is full of phrases such 
as “play the game,” “it isn’t cricket,” and “play fair,” 
which indicate that the transfer of principles of how to 
play may be reapplied to daily living. 

Through the efforts to teach better team member- 
ship it is possible to teach more appreciation of in- 
dividuals, their abilities, contributions, and handicaps. 
It is possible to teach a better understanding of group 
work which is vital ina democracy. This again is pos- 
sible only with a good teacher. 

Unfortunately, many people have to be taught how 
to play. There is a definite contribution that physical 
education experience may make to the integration of 
personality. This is a vital need for people and yet 
some teachers do not have it themselves, or they lose 
sight of the fact that teaching children the spirit of 
play is necessary. It is vital that the spirit of play be 
so well developed that the desire for active recreation 
will remain with people in adult life. 

If properly handled, students in physical education 
may gain more ability for self-direction and self-dis- 
cipline. Activities selected and methods used must take 
into consideration that one of the greatest needs of 
the child is the ability to direct himself. The social 
inter-actions of a class in physical education are im- 
portant items toward the integration or disintegration 
of a child’s personality. 


NE of the big needs of the war emergency is the 

ability to be emotionally stable. A wise physical 
education teacher is creating opportunities to help stu- 
dents mature. A teacher who feels that muscles are 
more important than emotions does not really under- 
stand the process of integration. Muscles do not create 
courage but they may be a contributing factor. Let’s 
work for both, never forgetting that it is individuals 
who are being taught and whose needs must be studied. 
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Any teacher of physical education who does not give 
the student a chance to learn the values of the subject 
being studied has failed to meet his educational re- 
sponsibilities. An understanding of the values of phy- 
sical activities will be a contribution to a child’s better 
understanding of himself. A self-evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s needs and progress should be made by each 
student and his teacher. To do this properly, the stu- 
dent will need to be able to appreciate the values of 


physical activity and play for his own individual lif 

The teacher of physical education has an opportnagl 
for a real contribution toward aiding the child in a 
integration. He will only take advantage of this if he 
has the scientific background and_ broad study ad 
make this possible. It is hoped that the teacher q 
physical education will help students gain both bette 
bodies and better personalities that will aid in buil 


ding 
an improved democratic society. 2 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Services of Private Agencies 
to a Program of Fitness 


By 
EDITH M. GATES 


Health Education Secretary 
National Board, Y.W.C.A. 
New York City 


HEN people must apologize ‘or taking time for 

their hobbies—we have a job to do. Not long ago 
one of my committee members told of her embarrass- 
ment and sense of guilt among her friends, because, 
she and her husband still go bowling every Tuesday ! 

At the close of a swing around the country, from 
coast to coast, visiting cities, large and small, in the 
East, Middle West, and Pacific Coast regions, I am 
convinced that this professional group assembled in 
convention at New Orleans has an important message 
for the United States at this time. It is our task to 
convince men and women, in the business or profes- 
sional world, in homes or industry, of their obligation 
to put themselves in the best condition of which they are 
capable—to be at their best physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. Only as we unite the efforts of all agen- 
cies, public and private, can we make “Fitness for Vic- 
tory” a reality. It will take the combined leadership, 
programs, and equipment of every organization even to 
approach the demands of the present situation. 

The private agencies are in a strategic position be- 
cause their leadership, facilities, and programs need 
very little adjustment. They are ready to meet new 
demands—their programs can be expanded quickly and 
easily to reach new groups of people in a great variety 
of ways. One of the most evident characteristics of the 
private agencies is their flexibility, the fact that over the 
years they have adapted their programs to changing 
world conditions. As one Y.W.C.A. leader wrote to 
me last week, “It is hard to tell what our program will 
be for next month—the picture changes from day to 
day.” 

Before discussing the type of services to be rendered 
by private agencies like the Jewish Welfare Centers, 


the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A,, the 
Y.W.C.A., settlements, and specialized agencies 
the Tuberculosis or Mental Hygiene Associations, we 
need to recognize certain general characteristics. Firg 
these agencies reach a selected constituency, groups of 
people who come voluntarily because of their interest jy 
the purpose and program of the organization. Most of 
these agencies are membership organizations, some with 
world-wide affiliations. This means that their programs 
can be geared to the needs of this constituency in an 
unusually personalized fashion, for example, to girls 
and women in the Y.W.C.A. and to adolescents in the 
Boy Scouts. 

Again the program of such agencies is usually de. 
scribed as “character building,” which means that it 
covers all aspects of life affecting their membership, 
The health and physical education program, then, is 
only a part of a total program which is planned for 
the development of the total personality—the whole per- 
son that Dr. Sutherland talked about. The long-time 
objectives of the program will be related to the purpose 
of the organization, be it religious or social, with the 
immediate objectives geared to the specific needs of 
the times. 

The group work methods used in developing this 
program are of particular value in building for democ- 
racy. Programs are evolved by the groups themselves, 
using the group leadership, which is in itself training 
for democracy. And in our country today it is signifi- 
cant that the membership of most of these organiza- 
tions represents a cross-section of our population, in- 
terracial and international in character. 

To such agencies the use of volunteers is the normal 
procedure, as the organizations are built on the phil 
osophy that their program is the joint responsibility 0! 
lay and professional leaders. To them, then, the train- 
ing of volunteers is not a new adventure. 


And lastly, these agencies, although affiliated with 
national and world organizations, are deeply rooted m 
the warp and woof of each and every community. They 
are, therefore, accustomed to community planning, they 
are charter members of community councils, they be 
lieve in planning with other organizations to adjust 
programs to local needs. 

I should pause to say that I am discussing at this 
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time our regular community organizations. Some of 
these national private agencies are united in a special 
war work organization—the U.S.O. The work of the 
U.S.O.-Y.M.C.A. or U.S.O.-Y.W.C.A. or Jewish Wel- 
jare Board, etc., is limited to areas designated by the 
government as “defense areas” and is focused upon 
services to the armed forces, defense workers—men and 
women—and to all women’s groups connected with 
these, like nurses’ and soldiers’ wives. Their program 
is similar to their regular work, yet quite different and 
not our concern today. We in the U.S.O.-Y.W.C.A. 
are doing a good deal of health work, however, such as 
conducting nutrition classes, gym classes, and recrea- 
tion for women and girls. We held a rather significant 
conference on ‘Physical Fitness for Women in In- 
dustry” which will probably have findings of real value 
to our continuing war program. 


HASTY survey of these agencies in preparation 

for this talk shows that they are not organizing 
utterly new programs for today—but rather, emphasis is 
being placed on certain elements in their programs. For 
example, in the Y.W.C.A., “Keep Fit” classes have 
been opened in San Francisco to Army Nurses or to 
wives of defense workers, newcomers in industrial 
cities. An executive of the National Federation of 
Settlements said, “The emergency simply brings into 
focus certain parts of our on-going program.” The 
services of these agencies to a program of fitness fall 
naturally under five headings. 

1. The programs and facilities of these agencies are 
ready to meet new demands. However, their programs 
are built on a very broad interpretation of physical 
fitness. These agencies will place great emphasis on 
health and on total conditioning of the individual, men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually. For example, the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. has issued its “War 
Time Physical Fitness Program” that stresses physical 
conditioning and health education. It includes health 
and physical examinations ; education in nutrition, nar- 
cotics, and sex hygiene ; well-balanced physical activities 
and a varied recreation program. The Girl Scouts have 
organized Senior Service Groups that require a satis- 
factory health examination as a basis for training in 
first aid and nutrition. 

Our Y.W.C.A. leaders are extending their services 
in individual health counseling, urging women to adapt 
their war services to their physical and emotional 
strength. We have been concerned over the hysteria of 
women going pell-mell into war services and Red Cross 
courses, and have adapted our “Keep Fit” classes that 
combine conditioning exercises with training in relax- 
ation for these women after they finish their First-Aid 
or Home Nursing Courses. 

And stress will be placed on the importance of recre- 
ation, helping each member to learn and develop a 
hobby as a stabilizing force in times of tension. Swim- 
ming, hiking, badminton, arts and crafts—all have their 
place. Teaching bicycling is a new skill popular on 
our programs. The equipment and facilities of these 
agencies should be used to the limit before we search 
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for new centers. Community planning and leadership 
would make this possible. 

2. These agencies offer qualified, well-trained leader- 
ship who have had experience in organizing and pub- 
licizing their programs in the community. These lead- 
ers have contacts with community groups, with stores 
and industries, with women’s clubs or men’s organiza- 
tions that give them entree to the people we want to 
reach. They know the resources of the community, and 
methods of using them.- In fact, in many cities volun- 
teers and staff from these agencies have been called 
upon to take the lead, and many have been drafted for 
federal leadership. 

3. Above all, these agencies are already organized in 
health or recreation councils that have been the co- 
ordinating groups for community work. It might be 
wiser for the physical fitness leaders to use these exist- 

(Continued on page 362) 


Panel Discussion: 


Implications for Health Guidance 


By 
MARGARET BELL, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


University of Michigan 


HE convention program in general and the special 
conference workshop group brought out the need 
for expert health guidance, not only for the student but 
for the teachers as well. Stress was laid upon the im- 
portance of the cooperative job. It was clearly stated 
that the school formed a part of the community and that 
in the consideration of any health guidance program, 
not only were the child and the family involved, but 
the community and school, and that all forces must 
work in harmony to produce the desired results. The 
discussions of the environment included a discussion of 
the influence of personnel and associates on the forma- 
tion of attitudes, habits, and knowledge of the child. 
Actually the points of view expressed reinforced the 
pronouncements of such authoritative publications as: 
1. Suggested School Health Policies. This publica- 
tion was discussed in its revised form at the meeting 
of the School Physicians’ Section by Dr. Charles C. 
Wilson. This report was published in its earlier form 
by the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcaL EDUCATION 
(May and June, 1940) and by the American Medical 
Association in Hygeia (September, October, and No- 
vember, 1940). 

2. Health in the Schools, the 1942 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

3. Social Services in the Schools, the chapter on 
“Health and Welfare.” Published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1939, 

There is no necessity for the review of material so 
well presented as that in the above reports. These pub- 
lications are readily available. 
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The free exchange of opinion between health edu- 
cators (including nutritionists), physical educators, re- 
creation leaders, clinical physicians, dentists, and public 
health officers did much to bring into relief the current 
problems and the controversial issues by which the 
field of health guidance is confronted. The consensus 
of conclusions, however, may be stated simply as 
follows : 

The school physician, the dentist, the nurse, and 
teachers concerned cannot establish suitable attitudes 
toward good medical service without the cooperation of 
the family. Constructive attitudes and desirable per- 
formances cannot be obtained by talking or acting in 
conflict to established family attitudes. This is a co- 
operative job, and if the child is to be motivated by the 
medical service, then the job will be done with the 
understanding and sympathy of the parents and the 
community. 

Certain ‘immediate outstanding problems demand 
comment : 


Pikst. the physical educator is intimately concerned 
with the promotion of health and ruggedness. 
Health is more than immunity to disease. It was clear- 
ly brought out that the physical educator is still, in the 
great majority of cases, responsible for the so-called 
health education program as it concerns environment 
and instruction, and probably is also responsible for 
the institution of the medical examination. Certainly 
the physical educator is in sympathy with accepting this 
responsibility and is ready to reinforce any suitable 
program. 

The reawakened interest in applied health sciences 
and in the fundamental biological and physiological as- 
pects of the health problem was conspicuous. 

The physical educator is especially concerned with 
the promotion of examinations by the doctor, the cor- 
rection of remedial defects, the institution of adequate 
patterns of living which include not only exercise and 
recreation through sports and dancing, but also the re- 
inforcement of programs promoting good eating habits, 
adequate sleep, relaxation, and the like. The physical 
educator recognizes that the physical education pro- 
gram must include not only periods of instruction, but 
practice periods for the promotion of multiple sport 
skills and long periods of exercise for the development 
of endurance and ruggedness. The effects of systematic, 
well chosen therapeutic exercise on growth and develop- 
ment must be applied more frequently. The necessity 
for a higher degree of skill, if sports are to be used, as 
recreational devices, was recognized. Frequent periods 
of suitable exercise participated in for long enough time 
will promote growth and development, increase agility, 
flexibility, economy of effort, and will thus increase 
the safety factor and promote a sense of well-being. 

The place of the initial medical examination and sub- 
sequent medical examinations to care for the individual 
health needs of the child was reviewed in relation to the 
type, the frequency, the means, and the personnel for 
the execution of suitable health examinations. It was 
agreed that medical examinations coupled with a com- 


plete history preliminary to attendance in schools 

repeated at intervals during the course of school y, 

must continue to be available. With the imme é 
increasing shortage of medical personnel, how 
problem be met? The answer must be supplie 
organized medical profession. Changes in emphas 
of the job of the school physician were presented 
Dr. Wheatley’s paper, which I hope will be publish 
in the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysicar Ebvucatioy 
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A N answer to the shortage of school physicians: tj 
lighten the medical examining load of the phys. 
cian, it is desirable to decrease the total number gf 
examinations to be made. Those children with the 
greatest need for medical care must be the ones re. 
ferred to the physician. When medical examinations 
are to be set up, nurses and teachers must conduct ade- 
quate screening tests and measurements. There jg ay 
increasing emphasis on the type of assistance that can 
be given suitably by screening methods preliminary to 
the doctors seeing the child. The Snellen and the Ay. 
iometer tests, measurements of height and weight, pos. 
tural examinations, and psychological tests can well be 
given by competent collaborators, but, of course, cannot 
replace in any combination the doctor’s appraisal. 

The physical education group spent a good deal of 
time in discussing tests related to physical fitness, such 
as the Schneider, the Crampton, and_ the Rogers 
strength test. The question was raised as to when such 
tests might be given. Could such tests replace the med- 
ical examination? All functional tests should either be 
incorporated in the medical examination or be given 
subsequent to the medical examination. It is impossible 
at this time to replace medical examinations by any bat- 
tery of tests. The Wetzel-Grid Test! seemed to show 
promise. 

In the activity program of the adult, as in the case 
of the child, the physician must recommend the quality 
and intensity indicated in every individual case. This 
is particularly true after the age of 30 to 35. ' 

Remedial defects must be corrected as early as pos 
sible after they are recognized. Colonel Rowntree’ 
draft figures cited deferment of 30 per cent at the age 
of 21, and 70 per cent at the age of 36 because of de 
fects. Many correctible defects, such as infected tonsils 
and teeth, hemorrhoids, adenoids, and the like, account 
for degenerative diseases which produce changes in the 
blood vessels, heart, and kidneys at an early age. These 
degenerative diseases are now at the top of the mortality 
lists and the implication becomes clear. 

The importance of consolidating adequate patterns oi 
living was brought out. Into particular relief came 
questions in regard to sleep, relaxation, and the place d 
exercise (particularly body conditioning exercise). To 
date it seems that a sufficient degree of sports skill 


has not been developed in the average individual to i- 
sure his carrying on his sports with fundamental emo 
tional satisfaction. This criticism indicates the neces 
sity for practice periods to consolidate habits of partic 


‘Norman C. Wetzel, M.D., “Physical Fitness in Terms of 
Physique, Development and Basal Metabolism,” Journal of 
A.M.A., 116:12 (March 22, 1941) 1187-1195. 
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pation. It is one thing for a sport to satisfy an exer- 
cise need and quite another thing for it to provide soul- 
satisfying recreation.. The potentialities of the mental 
hygiene aspects of the program were reviewed. Ade- 
quate exercise programs and satisfactory sports skills 
can contribute directly to health, to self-confidence and 
satisfaction, and to a feeling of well-being. 

The transfer of the Physical Fitness Program of 
the Office of Civilian Defense to the Federal Security 
Agency under. Health and Welfare brought up many 
problems. The good work of the Federal Security 
Agency on nutrition research and eating habits was 
commended. The summary disposal of the Physical 
Fitness Program, or the immediate temporizing in re- 
gard to this program, seemed inadvertent. The pro- 
fession is eagerly waiting to see what guidance the 
government will give the public to promote vigorous 
health and physical fitness, for it is a simple matter to 
stimulate lip service, but it is quite another thing to 
motivate the civilian population to exert itself routinely 
to the point where an optimal state of well-being is 
assured. 


Implications for the Sports 
Program for Boys and Men 


By 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


S the convention draws to a close, many of us find 

ourselves in varying degrees of confusion. Many 
who expected some definite answer to their many prob- 
lems have been disappointed. We are pressed for time. 
We are confronted with the task of developing man- 
power. Many find it difficult to let go of the past and 
face the future. We must realize that conditions change 
faster than our ideas. Many of the discussions at the 
convention have been similar to the question of whether 
we should be isolationists or interventionists. It is 
time that we put aside our personal wishes and present 
a united front—unless we want Hitler to do it for us. 

Fundamentals have not changed. The kinesiology 
you learned as students is the same. Educational prin- 
ciples are the same. What we need is definite material 
which will help us to guide our students to meet condi- 
tions under which they will have to live for thé next 
few years, at least. 

Since the last war we have tended toward lighter, 
softer sports. We have been, as Dr. Hellebrandt has 
said, hoodwinked by an overintellectualized cultural in- 
fluence. We have sold our birthright for the romanti- 
cism of socio-psychological objectives and the intoxi- 
cating immensity of unfolding the whole man. But what 
aman he has turned out to be! 

We need strong, sturdy men who can endure hard- 
ships. Men with courage and that “X” quality which 
enables them to push themselves to the limits of en- 
durance without ill effects. We need a philosophy of 
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victory, the desire to win. As Bill Streit has said, 
“There is no prize for second place in this war.” 
Strength, power, speed, endurance, agility, flexibility, 
and balance are needed to give the individual that 
ability to meet whatever situation might arise. We 
need a vigorous program covering the areas mentioned 
above. We need a program that pushes the individual 
to the limits of his endurance. We need an individual 
who has that total fitness, that high degree of skill which 
enables him to take care of himself and which at the 
same time leaves enough over to help the other fellow 
and to allow him to enjoy the maximum of living. 

How can these necessary qualities be developed? 
There are three distinct types of activities which must 
be stressed in our present program: 

1. Acrobatic activities for general body control and 
power. 

2. Defensive and combative activities for organic en- 
durance, persistent and aggressive attitudes, and co- 
operative team work. 

3. Aquatic activities for mastery of the environmeni 
and specialized types of conditioning. 

In all these areas there must be dissatisfaction with 
a low degree of skill and more emphasis on raising the 
level of skill. The ability to flounder through the water 
for 25 yards is simply an annoyance, should one find 
himself torpedoed somewhere in the Atlantic. We 


must also use more of our existing facilities rather than 


waiting until priorities are lifted and more periods are 
given to physical education. We should adopt as our 
motto, not “How Much,” but “How.” Hiking, cross- 
country running, and other activities previously little 
used have great value. 

We need more stress on the biological. This does 
not mean that we are forgetting the social and mental 
benefits. \We may fear that our stress is too much on. 
the organic and muscular side, but we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that our present need is to win this 
war—and manpower is necessary. Our American heri- 
tage will still control such characteristics as loyalty, 
cooperation, character, initiative, good judgment, ete. 
Our immediate task is to develop the fundamental 
biological side of the individual, and I feel sure that 
we shall not have to fear that social and mental will 
not be natural concomitants. »« 


Implications for the Sports 


Program for Girls and Women 
By 
RUTH H. ATWELL 


George Washington University 


URING the last few months, leaders in sports 
have been inspecting their place in a world at war. 
Even at this early stage in the war there already ap- 
pear certain trends. Predictions can be made which 
may be helpful to us in adapting our programs and 
choosing emphases to meet the new world demands. 
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Here are a number of these as I have observed them. 
1. We are going to receive more cooperation from 
our school administrators than ever before. There is a 
growing understanding of the importance of health and 
of the contribution sports can make both to health and 
morale. This, of course, implies that our sports are 
conducted in such a way as to bring these results. 

2. Weare going to make progress toward our “ideal” 
program in the schools. The physical education cur- 
riculum as developed by professionally trained leaders 
will move away from the handicap of inadequate fa- 
cilities and time allotment toward a more adequate con- 
dition. 

3. The welfare of each and every individual girl will 
become more and more the concern of leaders. The 
girl herself will be the important factor. We cannot 
have weak links on our civilian or on our industrial 
fronts. The reputation of the school, or factory, or or- 
ganization, will not matter compared to the well-being 
of the girls. 

4. We shall therefore find more widespread empha- 
sis on health practices in the conduct of our sports com- 
petitions. Do our sports make a girl more fit than she 
was before she participated, we shall be asked. How 
about bringing back the old “training-rules’’ idea to 
motivate health practices? We shall be more careful 
to observe such health practices as: requiring pre- 
vequisite physical examination and correction of de- 
fects, limiting participation after illness, removing girls 
if fatigued or injured, teaching girls how to relax during 
games and between halves, and arranging sufficient pre- 
liminary practice for conditioning. 

5. There will be more consideration given to insuring 
a physiological reaction in school sports pericds.. In 
sports like archery and golf and beginning tennis or 
badminton, or team games where only a few are active, 
part of the period will be spent in “conditioning.” Run- 
ning around the field, jumping rope, large-muscle ex- 
ercises, and similar preliminaries will be used. 

6. Travel limitations will prevent many tournaments, 
sports days and sport conferences. We shall have to 
find our competition in our own neighborhoods and 
communities. Grownups may not have tires to drive 
to their country clubs, busses for trips will not be avail- 
able. “Back-yard” sports will be in demand. 

7. Finances will prevent many of us from indulging 
in extensive commercial recreation. One university is 
already offering a course for families, to teach them 
activities for the home and back yard at little or no cost. 

8. Scarcity of equipment for many sports will popu- 
larize hiking, camping, and other activities that re- 
quire little or no equipment. The “how” of hiking and 
camping will be taught more extensively. 

9. Relaxation will be essential. Moderate sports will 
maintain their places in the program to meet this need. 

10. Competition will be important. We need that 
“will-to-win.” 

11. Industry will extend sports opportunities to 
women as part of its present recreational expansion 
which is being found essential to the accelerated work 
to meet war needs. More attention is being focussed 


on the kind of activity needed by the increasing nun 
ber of factory girls, and on the best way to provide " 

12. Closer relationships will develop between ockadl 
and communities. The interchange of volunteer teal 
ers and of use of facilities, and the mut ‘ 
civilian defense committees will lead to | 
standing. 

13. Our methods of instruction as well as the con- 
tent of our programs will improve. The challenge of 
the tremendous seriousness of the need today will stim- 
ulate leaders to re-evaluate their work. There will be 
less “throw out the ball and let them play” type of in- 
struction. 

14. Volunteer leaders will be used widely. Ex. 
panded programs in and out of schools will need m 
volunteers for assisting. 

15. Swimming will become an essential. Because 
men need to know how to swim in this war, women will 
no doubt be caught up in the trend toward learning to 
swim. 

16. Those sports will lose in popularity that re- 
quire a long time to play. Many people will not have 
long enough periods of free time to play some sports. »« 
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Implications for the Aquatic 
Program 


By 
T. K. CURETON 


University of Illinois 


HAT people can do to meet concrete needs is im- 
portant. Swimming and lifesaving ability are im- 
portant. Of the men going into the armed services, 
40 to 50 per cent cannot swim. ‘This represents a 
tremendous need for more concentration in aquatic 
work—particularly with young men first of all in the 
immediate program, then for nurses, and for all those 
who may serve in the war zone. From a long range 
point of view we must see that this very important 
part of our program has not had the emphasis that 
it deserves. Otherwise, we would have it on our pro- 
gram in a more conspicuous manner. This is a concrete 
area in which we can contribute greatly, if we do the job. 
It isn’t necessary to dwell upon the reasons for swim- 
ming and lifesaving ability in the present emergency— 
but we may note that the great part of this war will be 
fought at the waterfronts of this and other lands. This 
war requires aquatic ability possibly more than any 
other in history because of its geographical dispersion, 
transportation of troops and supporting services over- 
seas, use of aircraft and parachute troops over water. 
The Japanese have already exploited swimming ability 
directly in their military maneuvers before Hong Kong 
and Singapore. Swimming with rifles and equipment 
has been a regular part of swimming instruction. Note 
the book Swimming in Japan and you will see an out- 
line of militaristic swimming instruction. 
In spite of all this, our programs are entirely inade- 
quate. It takes time to develop swimming ability to 
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utilitarian level. Swimming long distances in cold 
water, swimming with clothes, swimming with weights, 
water wrestling, towing or supporting another person, 
the lifts and carries from water, first aid to cold water 
exposure—all come sharply to the front. Solid water- 
manship or what we call “seaworthiness” comes to the 
front. Speed and endurance may also be important. 
Mr. Streit said in a recent editorial in our JOURNAL, 
“become seaworthy enough to overtake, overcome, and 
even drown an opponent.” Water polo would be ex- 
cellent training for this. Diving or jumping from 
heights, swimming underwater, use of small craft, and 
a host of activities in this area may be seen as direct 
needs—all important when the time comes. 

What should we do for a program? 

1. Teach all young men to swim—as soon as pos- 
sible. Do this first—convert all pools possible toward 
this end. 

2. Institute “aquatic preparedness” courses in every 
community under professional personnel from this As- 
sociation. 

3. Collaborate with organizations already having 
courses under way, such as the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Boys’ Clubs, A.A.U. 

4. Establish a committee to survey the facilities in 
every city — organize a plan — contact nearby mil- 
itary camps and offer cooperation. Call upon mem- 
bers of our National Aquatic Leadership Committee 
to help with plans. 

In all this I wish to stress holding to good leader- 
ship and to good standards. Achievement standards 
in the activities should be higher than ever. Our Na- 
tional Committee on Aquatic Leadership has voted to 
uphold the standards for professional leadership in this 
work and to ask the Board of Directors to approve a 
plan to enlist a larger number of our own professional 
personnel in the job. In fact, every regular teacher 
of health, physical education, and recreation might 
well be, in addition to all the rest, a certified representa- 
tive of this Association to carry out part of this job. 
This Association will make its mark if it takes the 
needed steps rapidly to improve the leadership that 
members of our Association can give—now. Teacher- 
training institutions should make the work of prepar- 
ing more and better leaders for this job a regular 
part of their work. What other group is better equip- 


ped to take up this challenge? _ »« 


Implications for the Dance 
By 
MARTHA HILL 
Bennington College and New York University 


FAMOUS writer of that romantic period that just 
-X precedes our own once said that there were three 
kinds of dancing: the graceful, the ungraceful, and the 
disgraceful. To contemporary eyes, grace lies in the 
principle of streamlining, in the fabulous speed and 
energy of metal trains and planes, in the functional 
efficiency of modern engineering and invention, in 
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stroboscopic photography of action too rapid for the 
human eye to see. And in line with these preoccupa- 
tions, for some, the epitome of grace in dance is the 
assembly line of the Rockettes. 

But no matter how often we are catapulted through 
time and space at fantastic speeds, no matter how thor- 
oughly we are geared to a vast mechanical precision, we 
are still biological animals with much the same bodies, 
muscles, and nerves as our early ancestors. 

In so complex a world, physical education has a tre- 
mendous responsibility and opportunity. And dance as 
an area of physical education which reaches into art is 
of prime importance. Now it is true that a great 
many people, and some of this audience, in fact, have 
thought dance in our period not simple but unintelligi- 
ble, not human but perverse, not universal but special. 
The reasons for this lack of understanding lie on both 
sides of the argument. All teachers of dance are cer- 
tainly not able, wise, and imaginative people who are 
sensitive both to the nature and function of dance in 
society and at the same time gifted as leaders and 
teachers. On the other side of the fence, those people 
who profess bewilderment at dancing may be so con- 
ditioned by the technological age in which we live that 
nothing short of one thousand Amazons leaping fifty 
feet at a stride and in perfect unison would speak to 
their souls. As a person who works in dance in this 
period I have sometimes envied Walt Disney and what 
he can do with movement. 

But we are always forced to take cognizance of the 
animal basis of existence—or we grow sick and mal- 
adjusted. Dance is in the direct line of our biological 
inheritance. Its real nature is human, universal, and 
simple. Of course simple is not synonymous with 
superficial or simple-minded. Look at a group in one 
of our modern dance clubs in a high school or college, 
look at children dancing, look at a square dance group 
—and if it is good dancing, the group will be completely 
involved in action which represents one of the most 
continuous lines of our culture. This quality of bio- 
logical and psychological persistence is a strength to 
build upon whether in war or in peace. It is a kind of 
strength without which there cannot be total fitness. 

In a time of war, first things must come first. One 
of the first needs of this crisis is physical conditioning. 
In our urgency to be doing something quickly, it 
would be tragic if we grasped the first new formula 
offered and did not build upon the sound, but perhaps 
less dramatic, principles of physical and psychological 
fitness proved by research and by practical experience 
over the years of peace. The dance area of the pro- 
gram not only has demonstrated conditioning values 
equal to those of other activities, but it has other values 
in addition, due to its expressive, rhythmic, and social- 
izing possibilities. 

In a time of economy it is important to stress ac- 
tivities that can be carried out in a variety of situa- 
tions and with limited means. Dancing is at its best 
with large groups. There is little problem of equip- 
ment. Given an open space outdoors or indoors, a 
good leader, accompaniment of an instrument or, if 
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that is lacking, voices or a drum, and the participants 
need nothing but their own bodies and the will to move. 

Fighting a modern war is not done just with the 
body. Physical fitness is too narrow a conception. The 
“X” factor in war, call it morale or what you will, takes 
a great many forms and applies equally to the civilian, 
the defense worker, and the soldier. It is not just a 
theoretical factor but is calculated upon and manipu- 
lated by the enemy and must be recognized by us. In 
essence what it means is attitudes, feelings, hopes and 
fears, and the expression of these. In this connec- 
tion it would be foolish to ignore such an old, deeply 
rooted, and anciently useful medium as dancing, which 
has served people before in times of stress and can 
again in this critical time of ours. »« 


Implications for the Camping 
and Outing Program 
By 
ELIZABETH WEEMS 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


HEN Hitler wanted to create disciples of his 

idealogy of so-called National Socialism, he or- 
ganized the Youth Camp, a most powerful medium for 
molding and twisting the minds of German youth in 
such a way that they developed a fanatical loyalty to 
the state. A devotion that placed the state before their 
God, parents, and all else. 

Today, we in the democracies are re-examining our 
camping program to find its role in a world at war. We 
know that we need do even a much better job with a 
far larger number of youth in helping to meet their 
physical, emotional, and mental hygiene problems. 
Camping is one of their most dynamic and interesting 
activities. The camping and outing program has been 
enlarged. There are many public, private, organiza- 
tional, and professional camps throughout the country 
at present doing splendid work, but not enough to take 
care of the millions of children who need the kind of 
experience that camp life offers. 

Dr. Lloyd Sharp, of Life Camps, Inc., has stressed 
the view that there must be an entirely new concept of 
camping. Camping education must be an integral part 
of the school system. It is a total educational process, 
and cannot be added to our present school setup. To 
quote, “That which ought to be taught in certain situ- 
ations should be taught there. That which should be 
learned through experience should be experienced.” You 
must get out of the schoolroom to solve some problems. 
Camping is a way of life and must be taught in the 
woods. In the shifting of values, emphasis will be 
placed on the ability to do useful things instead of be- 
ing skilled at,a few things.” 

This broader view of camping requires more ad- 
vanced and highly trained leadership. 

As a significant step forward, the New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction and the six New 


Jersey state teachers colleges are sponsoring a Cam 
ing Education Institute conducted by National ¢ 
of Life Camps, Inc.—Southern Camp and Recreatig 
Leaders Institute at Camp Sequoyah in Asheville 
North Carolina. The Board of Education of Greens. 
boro, North Carolina, owns and operates a camp. Thig 
is one of a few of its kind in the country. 

There is another type of camp that is becoming ine 
creasingly popular as it becomes better known, and 
promises to play an important role in our national fife 
That is, youth hosteling. Hostel comes from the word 
“host.” A hostel is an inexpensive overnight accomnp, 
dation, usually set up in a farm building with friendly 
farm folk acting as house parents. It has separate sleep. 
ing rooms for boys and girls, separate washing facjf. 
ties, common dining rooms and kitchen. Two hundred 
fifty-three hostels are scattered throughout 24 States 
and are located 15 or 20 miles apart on loops or git. 
cuits. One must travel from hostel to hostel “under his 
own steam.” He may go by bicycle (the most popular 
way), hiking, skiing, canoeing, or on horseback. . The 


amp 


only requirement is a pass which costs $1.00 for young 
people under 21, and $2.00 for those over 21. This 
pass entitles the holder to stay in any youth hostel any- 
where for 25 cents overnight, plus a 5-cent fuel charg 
in summer, or 10 cents in winter. 

Since each hosteler buys and prepares his own food, 
he can suit it to his own budget, but most hostelers 
find it an easy matter to keep expenses, including food, 
overnight, and miscellaneous within $1.00 a day aver. 
age. 

There is no age limit to hosteling. Anyone from 4 
to 94 who loves to travel under his own steam may go, 
Whole families may enjoy a week, a month or a sun- 
mer on the trails. 

It is perhaps the best way to teach patriotism, by 
enabling youngsters to get acquainted with the beauties 
of their country. It also develops resourcefulness, seli- 
confidence, independence, and a tough moral fibre as 
well as a tough physical fibre. 

Hosteling brings about a better feeling of understant¢- 
ing among the people of the nation. Country hostelers 
meet the city hostelers, northerners meet southerners, 
and easterners meet westerners. They meet along the 
trail or in the recreation room where they sing, dance, 
exchange experiences, and get to know each other under 
the most pleasant conditions. 

The government of England two years ago cor 
tributed $50,000 to the Y. H. A. Last year they mult 
plied it to $250,000 because they found that particw- 
larly during war time, hosteling was needed for 1 
tional fitness, relaxation, and inexpensive travel. Work 
men in munitions factories and their families are using 
this means of “getting away from it all.” 

The Assistant Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York has approved hosteling as an extra 
curricular activity for one week of a school year in any 
school in the state. Our Office of Civilian Defense has 
expressed a desire to see youth hosteling developed it 
every community in the country. Other boards d 


education should also sponsor hosteling. Teachers, espe 
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cially physical directors, not only might enjoy, but 
might discover the truly healthful benefits of hosteling 
for their pupils by leading all trips. »« 


Persons in a Plan 
By 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


Visiting Professor of Health and Physical Education 
- University of North Carolina 

T is an old story that at the Court of King Charles 

IV a young poet asked a courtier, ““How can I write 
an immortal song?” The courtier replied, “Look 
into your heart and write.” The poet was young, am- 
hitious, and eager—he wanted to write an immortal 
song, a song that would live forever in the hearts of 
men. He wanted a plan. So he said to the courtier, 
“How can I write an immortal song?” In other words 
he asked the courtier to give him a plan. 

According to the legend, this happened many years 
ago. It was before the days when it was popular to 
plan. The courtier knew little or nothing about plan- 
ning, a planned society, a planned economy, or a plan- 
ned immortal song. So he answered, “Look into your 
heart and write.” 

We of this modern world live in a period of plan- 
ning. It is popular to plan. Some years ago Russia, 
in the convulsive throes of a revolution, announced a 
five-year plan. Later, Germany had a four-year plan, 
and since 1932 we have been told of a number of plans 
developing at Washington which began with a theory 
of scarcity and continued with parity prices and the 
ever-normal granary. 

It has been said that man proposes and God disposes. 
However prophetic that observation may be, it is a mat- 
ter of record that the Russian plan hung upon the ignor- 
ance of the masses, the lack of technical skills, and the 
harsh realities of getting food, seeking shelter, and 
providing clothing. The German plan and our own 
vast conceptions are still to be tested in the years ahead. 
As individuals we know that the plans we make are 
often thrust aside by forces which, like the waves of an 
ocean, sweep Over us. 

Last summer and fall, we planned to cooperate with 
the Office of Civilian Defense in a program of national 
fitness. In spite of grave misgivings that the program 
could succeed because of its origin, organization, and 
serious neglect of important matters, the Association 
joined in a plan. A few short weeks ago the project 
blew up. We were caught in the falling debris. Miss 
Chaney, a most personable young woman I am told, 
unwittingly set off the explosion. A plan perished and 
the profession of physical education was pilloried from 
coast to coast in cartoons and editorials. ‘Unfair, un- 
Just, not true’”’—these were the words we thought. Yes, 
man proposes and God disposes. We plan, and forces 
beyond our control take charge and sweep our little 
plans into the limbo of perished hopes. And what 
remains ? 

One thing remains—permanent, persistently alive: 
one thing—persons. This is the reality with which we 
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persons. This is the ultimate source 
The Hale America movement 


must always deal 
of all action—persons. 
explodes, but persons remain. It is fitting, therefore, to 
observe that any plan for implementing a program for 
national fitness begins with persons, rests upon per- 
sons, and survives or perishes because of persons. We 


implement with persons. It is persons who make any 
plan work and it is persons who must be the central 
core of any plan. 

Since this is true, what can we say about persons 
in the problem of national fitness? There seem to be 
four observations which should be made. I address 
these to the reader but only for convenience. What I 
say applies to all of us in health, physical education, 
and recreation who are in any way concerned with 
fitness. 

1. Be Fit Yourselves—You never improve your 
neighbor by talking to him—improve yourself. This is 
a fundamental principle, long recognized in human ex- 
perience. Kant in his philosophy directed our atten- 
tion to what he was pleased to call the categorical im- 
perative. Yvery man has the obligation to be some- 
thing. For us who sponsor an area of human ‘behavior, 
Kant’s imperative comes clearly—be fit yourselves. 

It is not a cynical observation to report that the chil- 
dren of professors of education are often grossly ne- 
glected. Experience with human weakness led to the 
remark that the children of shoemakers go without 
shoes. It is easy to be for something in general; it is 
difficult to be for a particular line of action. No one 
of us speaks for fitness more eloquently than he who is 
fit. No song is more immortal than the one we sing 
each day as we take the hand of a friend, as we com- 
plete intelligently our daily regimen, and as we fulfill 
the responsibilities of every task which is ours. Our 
plan begins with ourselves. Be Fit. 

2. Know What You Mean by Fitness.—It is always 
difficult to know what we mean. We will not agree 
always about the meaning of anything, we will proba- 
bly not agree about the meaning of fitness, but know 
what you mean. 

To me there is no such thing as physical fitness. The 
persistence in our speech, customs, and traditions of 
old dualistic concepts of nature leads us to use phrases 
which we should have abandoned long ago. We hear 
about physical health, mental health, and physical fit- 
ness when we should be singing with Robert Brown- 
ing, “Can soul help flesh more than flesh helps soul?” 

When we know what we mean by the term fitness, 
some of us will say that fitness is total, that how we 
think, how we feel, how we exercise, how we work, how 
we treat our friends—how we do all that comprises 
life—these determine our fitness. 

It is obvious, of course, that every moment suc- 
ceeds or fails, in part, because of the ideas behind it. 
When we believe that there is an entity—physical fit- 
ness—which we can develop in people by means of an 
exercise chart, we tie our hands behind our backs and 
stand mute and dumb before all that science says about 
organismic unity. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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¥ is doubtful if the average citizen 


First is aware of the current interest in 
Aid first-aid training until figures are sub- 
Training mitted to him. He then learns to his 


surprise that nearly 4,000,000 indivi- 
duals are at present enrolled in Red Cross first-aid 
courses ; and that to handle this group, some 50,000 in- 
structors are necessary. 

As an example of the interest found in certain large 
cities, New York is reported to be training 162,000 per- 
sons; St. Louis, 24,000; and San Francisco, 17,000. 

To date it has been impossible to supply textbooks 
for this great army of students. The American Red 
Cross First-Aid Textbook has in actuality become the 
nation’s best seller. Between December 7 and Febru- 
ary 7, a grand total of 3,320,000 of the texts were dis- 
tributed, and to meet the demand 5,000,000 additional 
texts are being printed. To show the extent of the re- 
cent interest by comparison, it can be noted that in 
the eight years between March, 1933 (when the first 
text was printed) and December 7, 1941, a total of 
3,065,000 copies were printed. 

The need for instructors is largely being met through 
volunteer physicians. Many of them take a “refresher”’ 
course before assuming the instructor’s role. This in- 
troduction is most valuable, since it has been found 
that training of a special nature is needed to qualify as 
a competent instructor of first aid. The general prac- 
tice has been for the physicians to train helper in- 
structors ; and these, in turn, take over the tasks + in- 
structing the classes of laymen that have been organized 
in such numbers since the emergency. 

The public has been quick to realize the urgent need 
for first-aid training. The training program for lay- 
men was first started by the American Red Cross in 
1910, so that for more than thirty years now, men and 
women, boys and girls have been saving lives by their 
knowledge of emergency treatment. The American 
people, with an accident rate of 24,000 daily, have 


learned the need for first aid in times of peace, Fite. 
men, policemen, and many industrial workers are now 
required to possess knowledge of the care of the sig 
and injured. Latest figures on the Red Cross Firy 
Aid Highway Emergency Stations show that there 
are now 2,928 fixed stations and 5,564 mobile Stations 
ready for service. 

To meet today’s emergency demands, volunteer firy. 
aid detachments are being organized in mills, factories 
and manufacturing plants, in department. stores, 
office buildings and warehouses, and in colleges ang 
universities. 

First aid is likely to become in the next few years 
as common in the school curriculum as English 9; 
mathematics. Most secondary schools are now offering 
first-aid courses to their students. Physical educators 
nurses, and doctors throughout the country are trajp. 
ing thousands of these high school students. With this 
intensified increase of first aid-knowledge, a correspond. 
ing increase in potential teachers of this subject for 
permanent, post-war instruction is assured. First aid 
therefore, along with lifesaving, seems: to be a subject 
destined more and more to be a responsibility of schools 
and, to the same extent, of physical education depart. 
ments. It is a subject related to everyday life and 
everyday needs, whether wartime or peacetime; and 
moreover, has the academic asset of definite, measur. 
able content. 


N important research in the tes: 
A A ing field is reported in Dr. Nor- 
Contribution C. Wetzel’s article, “Physica 
To Testing Fitness in Terms of Physique, De 

velopment and Basal Metabolism” 
(The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
March 22, 1941, pp. 1187-1195). This research im- 
presses one by its simplicity and apparent validity. 
For those who are attempting to devise a simple means 
of determining deviations from normal growth and 
development, it offers a screening device well worth 
their most serious consideration. This screening 
process requires the use of only three common meas 
ures, e.g., age, height, and weight, and a “grid” which 
is characterized by seven channels; these channels rep- 
resent “normal” paths of growth for seven types 
physique or bodily type from infancy to maturity. By 
recording the height, weight, and age of the individual 
on this grid semiannually or annually, it is possible 
to obtain “an immediate graphic estimate of physique 
or body build, development, nutritional grade, phys 
ical status, age advancement and maturation.” 

Here in Dr. Wetzel’s work is apparently a quick, 
practical, objective test which meets a need expressel 
for many years by our profession. Furthermore, it! 
timely that it should be reported just now when 9 
much importance is attached to physical fitness. Aty 
clue that will help bring progress in this direction # 
needed and should not be overlooked by  reseattl 
workers in the field of testing and measurement. We 
‘therefore call attention to this study which has beet 
given such high commendation by medical authorities 
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ALIONAL concern been 
The Middle aroused over the large number of 
Course Is men who have been rejected for mili- 
Better tary service because of various physi- 


cal defects. Even though some im- 
rovement has been manifested, the nation has been 
shocked that we have not profited more from our ex- 
perience in 1917-18. All too frequently physical educa- 
tion is indicted for this lack of fitness in draftees. 

An examination of the principal causes of rejection 
exonerates physical education from such accusations. 
Physical education cannot bring about a reduction in 
the number of men who are rejected because of dental, 
visual, and most other defects. It is doubtful if the 
finest physical education programs conceivable could 
reduce the rejections by as much as 15 per cent. 

There is, however, a justifiable criticism which can 
be directed at physical education. The evidence is 
available that our draftees, when inducted into the serv- 
ice, lacked that standard of fitness which is character- 
ized by strength, stamina, agility, and bodily coordina- 
tion which are so necessary for carrying out the activi- 
ties of modern warfare. They are incapable of march- 
ing long distances with heavy packs, living outdoors 
under adverse weather conditions, or driving fast-mov- 
ing tanks and motor vehicles over rough terrain. Army 
and Navy officers state that their training programs 
are sadly hampered and delayed because of the physi- 
cal weakness and softness of our present-day selectees. 

Here, indeed, can physical education be charged with 
neglect and “dereliction of responsibility.” Strength, 
endurance, agility, motor skills, and other biological 
objectives are the unique objectives of physical educa- 
tion. No other aspect of school life shares the responsi- 
bility for attaining these qualities which are now so im- 
portant. They have become, as McCloy expresses it, 
the “forgotten objectives of physical education.” These 
goals have come to be regarded by many workers in 
this field as relatively unimportant. Yet for the eight 
million men who are to fight in our armed forces they 
are vitally important. On the deserts of Libya, Iraq, 
and Australia, or on the frozen steppes of Russia, 
thousands of American boys may pay the supreme sac- 
rifice because of the biologically sterile physical educa- 
tion programs they have experienced. They will be 
facing an enemy who has not been so handicapped. 

For the past twenty-five years these biological ob- 
jectives have been decreasingly emphasized. When it 
became recognized that physical education had val- 
uable educational contributions to make, physical edu- 
cators abandoned the goals which had been most im- 
portant for 2,000 years. Physical education became 
educational through the physical rather than of the phy- 
sical. Teachers in this field became increasingly in- 
terested in personality development, integration, mental 
hygiene, and guidance. The recreational values were 
also stressed. Throughout the decades of the twenties 
and the thirties the pendulum swung further and fur- 
ther away from the biological to the newer educational 
objectives. 


Today we are paying a heavy price for this mistake. 
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Certainly, in regard to our manpower, physical educa- 
tion has done “too little too late.” The error was not 
in the adoption of the newer purposes but rather in the 
neglect of the old, whose value had been demonstrated. 


Since Pearl Harbor, strength, vigor, stamina have 
again become important. Governmental officials, military 
officers, and the public are demanding a re-emphasis 
upon these objectives. Belatedly, physical educators 
are rededicating themselves to the “forgotten objec- 
tives.” The pendulum is swinging back in the oppo- 
site direction. There is danger today that it will go 
back to the other extreme. Already the muscle-build- 
ers, physical culturists, weight-lifters, gymmasts, and 
formalists are coming out of their hibernation and clam- 
oring for a return to the physical education of thirty 
and more years ago. While a re-emphasis of the bio- 
logical objectives is essential, there is no need to sabo- 
tage the gains of the past twenty-five years. Physical 
educators are capable of pursuing more than one ob- 
jective at the same time. The educative point of view 
and the educative technique need not be discarded. To 
permit the pendulum to swing back to the other extreme 
would be to repeat the mistake which has been made 
during the past two decades. The middle course is bet- 
ter.—By A. A. Esslinger, Stanford University. 


HE Army has given recognition to 


The Army the contribution of recreation to 
Starts — army morale in the establishment of a 
Recreation Special Services Branch School. The 
School 


School is located at Fort George G. 
Meade, Maryland, with a permanent military faculty 
of 19 officers, and facilities for between 125 and 200 
officer-students. 

The importance of recreation has been emphasized by 
the demand from those in command in combat areas 
for competent, trained recreation officers for these 
troops. It was with special emphasis on recreation ac- 
tivities for men in combat areas, troop trains, and 
transport ships that the first course, March 1 to March 
31, was conducted. Special attention has been given in 
this school to the use and value of music, soldier theatri- 
cals, athletics, physical education activities, recreational 
games in combat areas. 

It is the plan of the school, under the direction of 
Col. T. E. Darby, the Commandant, to bring civilian 
specialists to assist in the school each month. 

The men used during the first course in March were: 
Charles H. Judd, of Pasadena, California, Professor 
Emeritus, University of Chicago; Elmer D. Mitchell, 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Seward C. Staley, Director of the School of Phy- 
sical Education, University of Illinois; Harry D. Ed- 
gren, Associate Professor of Physical Education, George 
Williams College; Earl V. Moore, Director of the 
School of Music, University of Michigan; Joseph L. 
Brown, 4th Corps Area advisor in soldier theatricals. 

The Army is to be congratulated in seeing the need 
for this training and recognizing the value of recreation 
in the development of morale in its men—By Harry D. 
Edgren, George Williams College. 
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Books on Sports for Women. 


New Revised Edition—To Be Ready September 15th 


Team Sports for Women 
By Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie Hillas 


This popular book on Team Sports for Women has been widely used as a text in major departments 


since its publication in 1935. 


To enhance its usefulness, the authors are revising it to include the latest practices in the six sports 
discussed, Basketball, Field Hockey, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, and Volley Ball. 

The new edition will be welcomed by every student and teacher interested in sports. 

The Contents: Basketball, Field Hockey, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, Volley Ball. EACH SPORT IS ANALYZED 


AS FOLLOWS—General Statement of Game, Individual Technique, Offensive Individual Play, Defensive Individual 
Play, Offensive Team Tactics, Defensive Team Tactics, Players and Their Positions, Sample Examination, Selected 


References, Officiating, Methods. 


FIELD HOCKEY FOR COACHES AND PLAYERS 

by Hilda Burr 

One of the best books ever published on this popular sport. 
Miss Burr has set down the basic fundamentals together 
with original suggestions as to method of play. $2.00 


GROUP GOLF INSTRUCTION 

by Helen B. Schleman 

The need for a guide to enable the teacher to organize 
classes and teach the fundamental skills of this great outdoor 
game, is satisfied by this handbook. $1.00 


SWIMMING ANALYZED 

by Gertrude Goss 

The author presents methods of teaching swimming pro- 
gression and enlivens her lessons with games and stunts so 
that the pupils will learn how to swim through the playing 
of games. $2.00 
THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING 

by Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 

Stunts and tumbling activities have an appeal to all, regard- 
less of age. The authors have compiled and created new 
material of interest to both teachers and students. $3.00 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 

by Wilhelmine E. Meissner and Elisabeth Yeend Meyers 

This new volume emphasizes particularly instruction in fast 
and well-timed passes, clever dodges, quick accurate shots, 
well executed pivots, and purposeful floor plays. $1.00 
SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL FOR GIRLS 

by Florence L. Hupprich 

Here is a much needed book on two sports which are ever 
popular. Suggested methods of practicing techniques are in- 
cluded and an entire chapter is devoted to officiating. $1.00 


The Official Sports Library for Women 


of the National Section on Women’s Athletics of The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Containing official playing rules, articles on technique, teaching, organization, bibliographies, score books, and 


certain special features related to the sports covered in the respective books. A section in each guide presents informa- 
tion about the National Section on Women’s Athletics and available services it offers to teachers. 


will be sent unless otherwise specified. 


Publication 
The Official Softball-Volley Ball Guide April, 1942 
WB43_ The Official Basketball Guide July, 1942 
1S43 = The Official Individual Sports Guide .... July, 1942 
FL42 ~The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse 
RS43—- The Official Recreational Games and 
Sports Guide, with Track and Field July, 1942 


List price, 35¢ each 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


67 West 44th St. 


8 vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50 


FIELD HOCKEY ANALYZED 

by Hazel Cubberley 

One of the leading books on the popular Fall sport of 
Field Hockey. Material on Presentation of Technic, Basic 
Principles, Team Play, Attack, Defense, etc., is included, $2 
FUNDAMENTAL DANISH GYMNASTICS 

by Dorothy Sumption 

Contains a wealth of clearly described exercises which are 
divided into three classes, each with a definite aim. These 
aims are to develop suppleness, strength, and coordination 
respectively. $2.00. 
THE SWIMMING WORK BOOK 

by Natalie Reichart and Jeanette Brauns 

This practical workbook was prepared to aid the student 
in outlining the procedures and information covered in the 
swimming class. All material usually taught in swimming 
classes is included. $1.00 
TUMBLING, PYRAMID BUILDING AND STUNTS 

by Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 

One of the most popular books on our list, containing much 
material that is of practical use to the teacher. The direc- 
tions are simple and understandable. $2.00 
FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS 

by Josephine T. Lees 

This new book has been written especially to assist in- 
dividual play in relation to team play. The material is so 
presented that beginners as well as coaches and advanced 
players will find the book of equal value. $1.00 
GOLF 

By Patty Berg and Otis Dypwick 

Patty Berg’s rise to fame was the result of careful, patient 
teaching by her father. This book illustrates by photo and 
text the fundamentals of Patty’s championship playing. $1.00 


Current editions 


Publication 
WO42_ The Official Winter Sports and 
SS42 The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide ..... March, 1941 
AQ42_ The Official Aquatics Guide March, 1941 
BD45_— The Official Badminton Guide 
1940 


NEW YORK 
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COME AND GET IT! 


THE COMPLEAT OUTDOOR 
CHEF 


By George W. Martin 


In this new book you will find 
menus, recipes, ideas that 
will fit all kinds of gather- 
ings, large or small. 

The Contents: Your’ Fireplace, 
Charcoal and Charcoal Stoves, Out- 
door Stoves and Ovens, First Aids 
for the Cook, Meats, Favorite Out- 
door Meat Dishes, Fowl, Fish, 
Shellfish, Eggs and Egg Combina- 
tions, Gravies and Sauces, Vege- 
tables and Cereals, Soups, Breads 
and Flour Foods, Desserts, Bever- 
ages, Picnic and Barbecue Menus, 
Campers Rations, Hunters Spe- 
cials, Index. $2.00. 


START ’EM SAILING 
By Gordon C. Aymar 


In Start ’em Sailing, Mr. Aymar, who is well known 
for his books on the sea and sailing, gives complete 
instructions on how to sail a small boat. Besides the 
actual operation of the boat, the author has gone 
into detail concerning unusual conditions, care of 
equipment, rules, signals, etc. The illustrations, of 
which there are over 100, show the reader how each 
operation of sailing is performed. $2.00. 


SPORT FOR THE FUN 
OF IT 


By John R. Tunis 


In this inspirational and encyclo- 
pedic volume, the author provides 
complete information on practic- 
ally every kind of sport that can 
be played for the fun of it. 


The Contents: Each sport is presented 
under Story of Sport, Equipment, Play- 
ing area, Official Rules, Bibliography, 
National Association. The sports in- 
cluded are, Archery, Bowling, Deck 
Tennis, Fencing, Golf, Handball, Horse- 
shoes, Lawn Bowls, Badminton, Tennis, Paddle Tennis, Table 
Tennis, Squash Tennis, Squash Racquets, Roque, Shuffleboard, 
Softball, Volley Ball, Skiing, Skating. $2.50. 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 


By Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell 
Here is a volume containing over 1,800 games and 
contests covering the field of active play. Practically 
all play activities of an active nature are included, 
so that a selection can be made to fit almost any 
occasion that may arise. $3.00. 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS AND RATTLES 


By Bernard S. Mason 
In this appealing book the author tells not only the 
history and use of drums, tom-toms and rattles, but 
also how to make them. The volume is superbly il- 
lustrated with line drawings illustrating the designs, 
the technique of making the drums, and the assembly 
of the complete drums. $2.50. 


THE PICNIC BOOK 


Prepared for the National Recrea- 
tion Association by Clark L. 
Fredrikson 
Included in this volume are sug- 
gested menus together with de- 
tailed instructions on how to 
build temporary and permanent 

fireplaces. 

The Contents: Planning and Prepara- 
tion, The Program, Outings in Rural 
Communities, Games, Stunts and Con- 
tests, Special Occasions Out-of-Doors, 
Food and Its Preparation, Fires and 


Fireplaces, Picnic and Outing Services. 
$1.25. 


WOODCRAFT 
By Bernard S. Mason 


This work has been hailed by all who have seen it as 
the most comprehensive book on woodcraft now avail- 
able. 


The Contents: CAMPCRAFT, Shelters, Tepees, Bark Wigwams, 
Beds and Duffel, Firecraft. Gadgets, Axmanship. WOODCRAFT, 
Caches, Bark Craft, Woodcraft Rope, Shaving Horses, Hunting 
Knives, Knicknacks, Camp Furniture, Council Rings. CRAFTS 
OF THE WOODS, Peace Pipes, Rawhide, Buckskin, Horn, 
Feathers, Gourds, Tin-Can-Craft, Totem Poles. $2.75. 


WATER PAGEANTS, 
GAMES AND STUNTS 
By Olive McCormick 


WATER 


No set rules are laid down for s 
the production of pageants, but PAgCANTS 
a general basic outline is given Gams 


so that those in charge can 
produce a pageant to conform 
with the material and equip- 
ment available. $2.00. 


JUD GOES 


and 


JUD GOES 


CAMPING 
By Bernard S. Mason 
This is the story of 
eleven-year-old Jud and 
his pal, Andy, who go 
camping in the woods. 
It is more than an in- 
teresting story. Itisa 
book replete with wood- 
craft and campcraft 
information, related 
against a background 
of nature. $2.00. 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN 
By Julia M. Buttree 
Illustrated by Ernest Thompson Seton 
This is the most comprehensive collection of Indian 
music and dances ever published. There are 33 dances 


and 90 songs accompanied by authentic Indian music 
in full score. $2.50. 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


Fly Casting, by Gilmer G. Robinson 
Swimming, by R. J. H. Kiphuth Keasey 
Roping, by Bernard S. Mason 
Volley Ball, by Robert Laveaga 


Archery, by Natalie Reichart and Gilman 


Bait Casting, by Gilmer G. Robinson 
Tennis, by Helen Hull Jacobs Jr 


Riding, by Colonel J. J. Boniface 
Softball, by A. T. Noren 
Rifle Marksmanship, by Lt. W. L. Stephens, 


These books are cloth bound, illustrated, and priced at $1.00 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th St. 


Publishers Since 1838 


NEW YORK 
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Luchy Night 


By 
ROY J. McMURRAY 


Director of Health and Safety Education 
Saginaw, Michigan, Public Schools 


rainbow on a 3'%-oz. fly rod, “you ain’t been no 

place or seen nothin.” 

Can you imagine anything more interesting on a 
moonlight night than fly-whipping the ripples of a 
Michigan trout stream—a spot where, from past ex- 
perience, you know there are rainbows and browns 
that weigh up to 10 and 12 pounds? Just to anticipate 
this kind of an outing is a joy to any fly fisherman, 
but to realize this anticipation, as a 5-pound rainbow 
takes the slack from your line, and decides to get - 
of the artificial fly that you placed at his disposal, i 
just about the last word in fishing. 

When this actually happens to you, you can o 
for the next 25 minutes to be interesting as well as 
busy, thrilling, disappoint- 
ing, disgusting, joyous, or 
a combination of all. You 
never can tell just what 
will happen when an old 
grandpa trout decides he’s 
made a mistake and tries 
to correct it. He will show 
you more unexpected ma- 
neuvers in a brief space of 
time than you can visual- 
ize. All these maneuvers 
end in just two ways. You 
do or you don’t land him 
and if you do that’s the most 
unexpected moment of 
them all. You will find it 
a relief when you succeed 
in backing this backwoods 
stranger into your landing 
net and start wading to- 
ward shore to look him 
over at close range. 

At this moment you shake hands with yourself as 
you find that the hook has torn itself from the spot 
where it was first set and has nearly broken out of 
the tough cartilage that held him. Then you also 
notice a mark where at some previous time he had been 
hooked by some fisherman who failed to land him. 
You look him oyer and estimate his weight at about 834 
Ibs., but actuaily he weighs 5 lbs. Here you congratu- 
late yourself on your fly fishing ability as you try to 
forget the one you landed the week before, the one you 
actually hooked in the tail when your line backlashed, 


|: YOU haven't ever felt the thrill of a 5-pound 


Almost 6 pounds, this Rain- 
bow fought the 3 '/2-ounce 
rod for 22 minutes after 
taking a squirrel-tail fly. 
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And here are the pictures to prove it! 
ounces of dynamite is the caption earned by the Rainbow in 
the right photo. 


Five pounds eleven 


the one you thought was such a whale, but only weighed 
a scant pound. No one saw that awkward bit of maneu- 
vering, so you just try to forget it as you cherish the 
thoughts of the big one you just got that is really a 
beauty. 

You've had thrills enough for one night and you're 
anxious to get back to camp and start bragging about 
your catch. Then you suddenly realize that there will 
be no one there to listen to you (they’re all out fishing} 
so you go back into the stream, your line starts swish- 
ing again, you see and hear the rise of trout as they 
take the tiny larvae that are hatching on the surface. 
Then all of a sudden the unexpected happens again. 
Your line tightens, the reel sings, you’re elected again 
to show this “country finny gentleman” that he has 
made a mistake. He may beat you to the punch, and 
before you know what has happened he may break 
from the water, do a tailspin, give you back your fly 
and leave for parts unknown. This could happen, but 
not on your lucky day, so you start to check the reel 
slowly and to your surprise you find that you still have 
him fast. Here the 20- or 25-minute process of maneu- 
vering begins all over again. 

Thrills, spills, and chills, but at last you have him 
tamed and he is safely in the landing net. On your 
lucky night this may happen several times. These are 
the touchdowns of the fly fisherman. 

The flying and landing of these silver-skinned fighters 
is only a small part of the fly fisherman’s program. No 
small part of the experience is the telling of the thrilling 
occasion to the rest of the boys in camp. This camp- 
fire chatter sometimes has its drawbacks. You will be 
challenged each time you tell your story. Often some 
amateur fisherman will present the group with the one 
he caught which is the largest of them all just when 
your story reaches its peak and in addition you will 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Plan for Physical Fitness 


By 


RANDALL D. WARDEN 


Director of Physical Education and Recreation 
Newark, New Jersey 


HE world is too complaisant. In our day, just 
T as in the days before the fall of the Roman Empire, 

people are more interested in creature comforts, 
in wealth and amusement, yet civilizations have ceased 
to exist throughout all history just as soon as the phy- 
sical manpower necessary to meet emergencies was lost. 
Our civilization now faces such an emergency—all-out 
war effort to survive. 

The physical condition of our people, especially our 
youth, must be evaluated in the light of what has trans- 
pired, and measures must be set up to raise the level 
of our physical efficiency. There can be no question 
but that the defects that are revealed by our physical 
examination for selective service can only be the results 
of our previous way of living. We must change them— 
if possible, guard against there ever again being a time 
when 50 per cent of our men are judged unfit to fight. 

We know, too, that our program should be an all-out 
effort for physical fitness for women as well as men, 
for girls as well as boys. It is high time to put a 
punch into that familiar cardinal aim of education, 
“health.” 


UPERINTENDENTS must plan with the knowl- 

edge that the old way was not good enough to do 
the job. Twentieth century education calls for a bet- 
ter plan. I believe that 50 per cent of the time allot- 
ment should be for physical development, work, play, 
and exercise, and only 50 per cent of the time given 
over to classroom instruction, but with all of the time 
devoted intelligently to spiritual development. 

In order to work out a plan to attain physical fitness, 
there are four principles of procedure to consider. First, 
we must set up objectives—or in other words, de- 
termine the things which we wish to develop in the race. 
Let me suggest the following as practical and of more 
importance to physical fitness than attitudes and social 
well-being: (1) good posture; (2) organic power; 
(3) muscular coordination; (4) freedom from func- 
tional defects; (5) technical motor skills; (6) strength 
to control the body and to do the work it has to do; 
(7) quickness in movement and in motion; (8) en- 
durance; (9) stoicism; and (10) courage. 

Grant that these are desirable outcomes and we 
shall have to admit that they cannot be developed in the 
present inadequate time allotment and lack of facilities 
provided for physical education in the school. Ob- 
jectives of such scope need the gymnasium, the play- 
field, the recreation center, and a work-study camping 
experience. While in school the pupils need at least 
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two and one-half hours daily for their program of 
health and physical education. In the spring and sum- 
mer they should be in camps, or at least in parks where 
four hours should be devoted to work and play. 

Second in our administration of a well-developed 
physical fitness program comes clearing the path—re- 
moving the obstacles in the way. Let me enumerate 
only a few of the obstacles at present interfering with 
the school program in physical education : 

1. Finances—an unsatisfactory and disproportionate 
appropriation of school money. 

2. Inadequate facilities—such as gymnasiums, play- 
fields, camps, swimming pools, athletic fields, gardens. 

3. Insufficient medical supervision. 

4. Large classes—often 120 pupils to be instructed 
by one teacher. 

5. Time allotment—frequently the schedule assigns 
pupils to physical education only eight times in a 
month. 

6. Inadequate equipment. 

7. Principal’s custom of giving academic subjects 
first place in the programming so that the gymnasium 
becomes a dumping ground for all left-overs from each 
grade. 

8. Teacher indifference—largely due to discourage- 
ment. 

9. Sports editors’ practice of playing up individual 
excellence—a challenge to a physical director to exploit 
his best material. 

Here you have some of the bad features to be over- 
come before you can hope to develop an efficient physical 
fitness program. 

For brevity’s sake let us leave out our third factor 
in good procedure, “Routine Management,” which has 
to do with the daily program in physical education and 
which, undoubtedly, can be revised and improved by 
the profession, and move to the fourth and last function 
of administration—checking results. 


HE results of the selective service physical test are 

sufficient evidence that the schools are not doing a 
satisfactory job either in medical supervision or in 
physical education. Why is beside the point. The fact 
is that vigorous physical activity is the sole source of 
organic power ; that endurance can be acquired only by 
training which increases the amount of exercise from 
day to day; that stoicism can only be practiced in an 
environment where there is no softness or coddling, 
and where one is exposed to physical hardships and 

(Continued on page 361) 
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Physical Education 
for Pan-American 


The author and Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, to whom 
the plan described in this article has been proposed. 


publics of the American continent would be 

made by the establishment in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs of the United 
States of a division for the promotion of health and 
physical education, sports, and recreation. In recog- 
nition of the excellent service that this Office could 
render in strengthening the bonds of good will which 
should exist between our countries, this step would pro- 
vide for the betterment of educational standards, pro- 
cedures, and the interchange of these activities in all 
countries concerned. Physical education is recognized 
as an activity which provides for the cultivation of all 
manly virtues of enterprise and courage and endurance, 
physical and moral, and could aid materially in a vig- 
orous plan wisely devised to carry out American con- 
tinental preparedness for the defense of democracy in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Therefore, it is proposed that the necessary action 
should be taken to establish an office either in Wash- 
ington, D.C., or in New York City, to serve as a gen- 
eral headquarters and clearing house for the promotion 
of such activities and as a division of the Sports Section 
that now exists in the Committee of Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the American Republics of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs of the 
United States. 


\ N EXPRESSION of real interest in the re- 


N conjunction with this policy, the values of the 

establishment of such a Division should be: 

I. Ready access to sources of information, from a 
wide field of experience, easily reached by mail be- 
cause of modern ways of communication. 

II. Such a division would be primarily a service 
agency to give to the Spanish-speaking countries of 
America, in their own language, latest information with 
regard to policy, to better physical and health educa- 
tional standards, administration, methods, materials, 
and research through : 

1. Offering guidance in the solution of health edu- 


Cooperation 


A Proposal to Establish an Agency 
for Promoting Physical Education, 
Health Education, Sports, and Rec- 
reation throughout the Americas 


Submitted by 


LAMBERTO ALVAREZ GAYOU 


President, Executive Board, International Committee 
Pan American Junior Pentathlon Organization 
Mexico City, D.F. 


cation, physical education, sports, and recreation prob- 
lems which may arise in each particular country. 

2. Taking positive steps towards the improvement of 
personnel in the various countries which are directly 
responsible for the success of the program. 

3. Assisting in choosing foreign personnel for those 
countries who wish coaches and technicians. 

4. Furnishing current translations of the rules of 
various games and sports. 

5. Initiating a health service program in conjune- 
tion with the physical education program by (a) estab- 
lishing uniform medical examinations within each coun- 
try, (b) through findings from above, to set up norms 
for each country. 

6. Assisting in the making of courses of study in 
physical education which at the present time are either 
non-existent or in a crude state. 

7. Making a preliminary survey with periodic sur- 
veys thereafter. 

8. Taking field trips and setting up institutes or 
clinics on these trips in the different countries to ac- 
quaint local authorities with aims, objectives, pro- 
cedures, and techniques. 

9. Encouraging international competition in athletics, 
for it is a common medium for all those concerned, 
language barriers are lessened, and the spirit of sports- 
manship carries over from the athletic field into the field 
of international politics, economics, and into all other 
human relationships. 

Athletics, and the spirit of the athletic field, will 
prove to be one of the practical working tools in forg- 
ing an international democracy between the peoples of 
America. 

10. Providing scholarships for Latin American stu- 
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dents to major in health and physical education in the 
foremost American universities. 

11. Starting inter-American athletic competitions by 
sponsoring contests in different sports, which until now 
have been sporadically going on, mainly due to lack of 
proper facilities and sufficient funds, such as the Pan 
American Junior Pentathlon events, of which three 
international finals have taken place, at Los Angeles 
in 1932, at Mexico City in 1934, and at Panama City 
in 1938. The Fourth International Finals of this 
Juvenile athletic program were scheduled to take place, 
either at Mexico City or Havana, in 1941, but lack of 
proper funds prevented their promotion at either of 
these cities. 

These events are designed for boys from ten to six- 
teen years of age, and are proving to be of great ben- 
efit to the cause of Pan American athletics, since they 
have gathered together the youth of various countries 
ina very well balanced athletic program. 

The Pan American Junior Pentathlon consists of 
track and field events and a basketball goal-shooting 
test. With its choice of events, its special method of 
physical classification and point scoring, the pentathlon 
system permits fair competition among boys who differ 
considerably in age, height, and weight. Every boy 
clearly sees the advantage of such a system, because 
it gives him what he is worth in relation to his fellows. 

Inter-American sports contests have been going on 
in an informal way for the past fifteen years. Basket- 


ball, soccer, tennis, swimming, polo, boxing, and track 
and field events have taken place between several of 
the Latin American countries and the United States 
of America. 

These activities, though, have lacked continued in- 
terest, because of improper organization and publicity, 
due mainly to the absence of some responsible inter- 
national organization sponsoring same. 

12. The principal points of this plan should be put 
into effect immediately, beginning in Mexico and the 
Central American and Carribean Sea countries, and 
eventually working into South America, depending on 
the staff and funds available for such purpose. me 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


requires better body building. This is 
your opportunity to secure available 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 
Check up now for new apparatus and repairs. 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 202 East 44th St. 


\\ For Your Squad 
Bullet! \ 
A NEW sports 
" pLAY Every member of your baseball squad will want a 
BR copy of the Keds Sports Department bulletin on 
baseball. Frankie Frisch, manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, wrote it to help ambitious youngsters play 
better baseball. Plenty of pictures show how to 
Your own local Keds dealer will secure enough 
copies for your squad. If you prefer, you can write 
directly to the Keds Sports Department, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 
COMING! 
Our next Bulletin, for distribution during the 
summer months, will be on “Outdoor Sports 
and Games” with articles on swimming, 
— tennis, camping, badminton and games. 
W) UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
* 1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 
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“How We Do It” 


Desirable Procedures To Be Followed In Case of a 
Pupil Injury Requiring First Aid 
ROBABLY all injuries, regardless of severity, require first 


aid. This statement is based on a definition of first aid 


which minimizes treatment and emphasizes observation, care, 
and consideration in all cases of injury. For example, a child 
may fall and bump its head; there is no break in the skin or 
scalp requiring immediate treatment, and no alarming symp- 
toms appear until several hours after the injury has occurred. 
Here is where consideration of the nature of the injury and the 
potential dangers involved, together with the early care re- 


quired, are important. Or we may cite instances where only a 


few signs are present to arouse suspicion as to a possible frac- 
ture. Here again, little if anything in the way of treatment, 
per se, is indicated} but care in handling and consideration of 
conditions which may complicate the injury are of prime im- 
portance. Or we may consider some types of injury which con- 
stitute an emergency and where the victim’s life is at stake— 


the two more common being severe bleeding and where breath- 


ing has stopped—consideration of the seriousness of these con- 


ditions and promptness in administering the correct procedures 


play an important role. 


All of this points to important issues that may be raised and 
factors which may be considered basic to procedures which are 


desirable and should be followed in case of injury. 


Probably the first question to consider is, does the school have 
a responsibility in connection with pupil injuries at school? If 
so, is the school’s responsibility clearly defined in the form of 


a policy and made known to teachers and other school per- 
sonnel? Legal authorities look upon the question of first aid 
as a particularly perplexing problem at times. Is there a duty 
to render first aid? What is the scope of treatment that may 
be rendered where treatment is permissible? Based on legal 
opinion, it appears that school officials have a duty to render 
first aid, and the duty not to render anything but first aid. 
Legal opinion points out that it is clear also that the scope 
of treatment must necessarily vary with the person who is ren- 
dering the treatment. Furthermore, the treatment itself—unless 


rendered by a physician—must be only that which a layman ° 


can be expected to render; he should not attempt to render 
anything more than the merest emergency treatment. 

If we interpret an emergency to mean an unforeseen com- 
bination of circumstances which calls for immediate action, 
it seems appropriate that certain courses of action need to be 
emphasized : 

1. In cases of severe bleeding it is usually conceded that the 
important course of action should be taken by the one nearest 
the injured person. This practice points to the need of having 
teachers and older pupils as well as nurses trained in first aid 
procedures, especially in those concerned with emergencies. 

2. There are other injuries which call for immediate action. 
What this action should be is best determined by a statement 
of policy and a planned, written program for the care of such 
injuries. This policy should acknowledge school responsibility 
for: (a) giving immediate care, (b) notifying parents, (c) 
getting pupils home, (d) guiding parents, where necessary, to 
sources of treatment. 

It is generally agreed that when there is a nurse present in 
school or within easy reach of the schvol, it is she who must 
see that the school’s responsibility. to the injured child has been 
met. In cases where the parents cannot be reached and an 
emergency exists,'the school may call in a physician. For that 
reason it is well to maintain on the child’s health record, or on 
file in the principal’s office, information as to the child’s family 
physician, or the names of physicians in the community who can 
be readily reached. 

As soon as possible after the occurrence of a serious accident, 


the school officials must notify the parents of the child, 
over to them the decision as to further treatment. This May be 

done over the telephone or taking the child to its h 
4 S home. No 
set procedure can be outlined, because of the differences 
the economic status of the parents, the nature of the acej- 
dents, the personnel available, and the community sources for 
medical care. If the emergency is acute and the parents Cannot 
be reached, as for example, in the case of suspected skull frac- 
ture, the family physician or the local hospital authorities should 
be contacted. When a child is taken home, extreme Caution 
should be exercised to prevent aggravating or complicating 
the injury of the child, thereby increasing the responsibility of 
the school. Again, it is important for school authorities and 

the nurse to be informed on proper first-aid procedures, 

Pupil injuries in connection with the intramural and inter. 
scholastic athletics programs are of particular significance to 
the coach and the teacher of physical education. Policies {or 
the care of such injuries are generally lacking and practices 
questionable. When one observes the methods used by many 
schools and colleges in transporting injured players to the 
sidelines, there can be no doubt that many simple injuries are 
aggravated by mishandling and rough treatment. Injuries 
which result in concussion, damage internally, fractures, espe- 
cially of the spine, are indeed serious conditions and, in the 
absence of a physician, constitute a challenge and a responsibility 

that coaches and teachers must be prepared to meet. 

Cuartes J. Pronaska, M. D. 

State Supervisor of Health Education 

Hartford, Connecticut 
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Physical Education at the Battle Front 


HE sneak attack on Hawaii and subsequent expected at- 

tacks, whether sporadic or all-out in nature, have altered, 
but only to improve, the school program in physical education 
at the Kamehameha School in Honolulu. 

Hawaiian boys have a proficiency in athletic skills immeas- 
urable by any set of norms developed on the mainland. Gifted 
with a climate conducive to active outdoor sports participation 
every day of their lives, the sons of Hawaii are the finest phy- 
sical specimens and the top performers of the world today. 
A unique program in physical education at the Kamehameha 
School for Boys has attracted the attention of visiting educators 
from many parts of the world. 

Kamehameha Schools for Hawaiian Boys and Girls were 
endowed by the royal estate of Princess Bernice Pauai Bishop 
and are operated from a 16 million dollar trust fund for the 
purpose. The program of the School for Boys included com- 
plete academic training in a five-year high school above sev- 
enth and eighth grades. A part-time vocational education sys- 
tem in operation for years has trained most of the hundreds 
of local skilled tradesmen operating basic industries in the 
Islands. Many of the key defense positions are held by Kam- 
ahameha graduates. 

In moving recently to a new 37-building plant on Kapalama 
Heights overlooking Pearl Harbor, the school authorities 
showed real foresight in facilities for physical education. Five 
large playfields, two of which are lighted, are augmented by a 
number of beautiful lanes and courts for archery, basketball, 
and tennis. A large and complete gymnasium and pool are un- 
der construction. Blackout regulations prohibit at present the 
use of floodlights. 

Since the December 7 attack, the Military Governor has 
placed a ban on interscholastic athletics. School administrators 
were quick to utilize this opportunity to put coaches’ time and 
effort usually spent on the outside athletic program to better 
educational use for the entire student body. Interscholastic 
competitive sports in Honolulu have included football, basket- 
ball, track, baseball, swimming, and tennis. Intramural par- 
ticipation at Kamehameha includes, in addition to the above 
sports, barefoot football, volleyball, speedball, diamondball, 
Goal-Hi, archery, surfing, corecreational activities, and games 
of low organization. 

An elaborate intramural and instructional program is now 
in effect as a part of the required program. Eighteen trained 
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. instructors teach their favorite sports. a groups of boys 
C schedule through a program of twelve sports groups 

rotate on sc 

a to receive an orientation course and opportunity for partici- HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
pation in a variety of before — in 

7 Of special interest to the Hawaiian boys is an archery proj- 
ect. The Island champion rifle shot, a member of our faculty, Courses for Graduates 
t was converted into a top notch archer. A fine craft shop com- 


pletely equipped for archery construction was put to student PHYSIC AL Te ER A PY 


d - yse. Target and hunting arrows, beginners, and excellent 
0 tournament bows of Oregon yew were developed. American . , 
8 and Columbia round scores shot by beginning Hawaiians were Nine Months’ Course 
if phenomenal. The project has included instruction in shooting Beginning September 8, 1942. 
d to every boy enrolled in school and has unlimited possibilities 
wy lifelong. credited school of physical education or nursing. 
of the year in Hawaii. 
0 As the Hawaiians instinctively love to play, instruction in Fee—$200. 
or sports skills fulfills some lifelong needs and interests. It is e 
Ss most important that these boys going out into leadership po- 
y sitions of life take with them a sound philosophy for complete Emergency Course—Six Months 
e living, such as they acquire in a well balanced physical educa- ; : ; 
e tion program Sponsored by Sargent College of Physical Education 
Lioyp B. OsTRANDER of Boston University and Harvard Medical School 
Director of Physical Education for Graduates. 
le Kamehameha Schools Beginning September 8, 1942. 
y Honolulu, T. H. For women who wish to qualify for Government hos- 
Baseball Uniforms pitals in the shortest possible time. 
HE old adage, “Where there is a will there is a way,” has Educational Requirements: Graduation from an ac- 
indeed been amply demonstrated by the student body and credited school of physical education, or two years 
members of the baseball team of Roosevelt Junior High School, (60 semester hours) of college training which has 
Peoria, Illinois included courses in biology and physics. 
A baseball team was first organized at Roosevelt Junior High Fee—$200. 


in the spring of 1940. There was no appropriation of funds 


set up in the school budget for baseball, hence the team was F 
» faced with a real problem of uniforms. Local high school and Apply to Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 
independent teams were persuaded to donate old uniforms and Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
- other equipment. This was a start in the right direction, but 
ed left much to be desired. However, after a highly successful, 
ia undefeated season the team members and student body felt that 
a baseball had definitely arrived as a major sport at our school. 
y. In February, 1941, the lettermen and candidates for the 
ha 1941 team called a meeting to discuss ways and means of 
rs raising money for new uniforms and other needed equipment. 
After considerable discussion the boys decided on the follow- 
re ing projects: 
Op 1. Collection of old magazines and newspapers. 
he 2. Hobo Hop. 
” 3. Faculty basketball game. 
- The collection of papers had been tried by the school band 
pi and had proved a failure, but with proper publicity the student 
- body responded generously. At the end of two months of hard 


work, the team proudly announced a total of $88.33 in the base- 
wl ball fund. 


The Hobo Hop was held at night in the school gymnasium, 


- and in addition to providing a pleasant social diversion for the 
- student body, it netted the equipment fund $62.50. 
i: A faculty-student basketball game, always a good crowd- 
‘. getter, had been held earlier in the year for the benefit of the 
ll, general school fund. Furthermore, students were dismissed from 
* their last hour classes for this game, while our baseball benefit 
he had to be held after school hours. Hence, we were faced with The best way to protect your athletes . . . to keep 
. a necessity of offering something unusual in order to draw them in top physical form . . . is with an adequate 

> the desired attendance. We finally prevailed upon several of 
the women faculty members to join the faculty team. This — 
nd added nothing to the effectiveness of the pedagogs’ play but towels are proven favorites with many schools, 
. it did add greatly to the attraction and hilarity of the contest. colleges and universities. But don’t delay! Order 
tic This venture cleared $33.30 for the fund. te 
et- At the end of our project period we were surprised and an “ 
ar- pleased to note the comfortable total of $184.13. Of this total deliveries next fall! Write for the McArthur 
ve $153.00 was spent in the purchase of five-piece baseball uni- school towel system plan book — FREE! 
all, forms. The remainder’ was used for equipment and traveling 
nes expenses. 

Epwarp C. SToNEBOCK 
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Quality materials—40 years expe- 
rience assure satisfaction. 
Send for free folder listing 20 

styles. 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


NEW CATALOG SENT O 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LIGHT GREEN | 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 
@ Teams Equipped 
@ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 W. 35th St., New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


Pause eee 


Go refreshed 


TRADE MARK 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE Women’s Interest Section of the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations of the War Department has published a. series d 
handbooks on “The Soldier and His Uniform,” “The Soldier 
and His Housekeeping,” “The Soldier and His Recreation” 
“The Soldier and His Religion,” “The Soldier and His Food” 
“The Soldier and His Health,” and “Fit to Fight—Fit fo 
Life,” the last named in cooperation with the American Sogial 
Hygiene Association. These pamphlets are of interest to all 
who would like to know more about how the Army lives, 


IGURES compiled by the National Safety Council from 
data provided by the United States Census Bureau show 
that accidents caused 28 per cent of all deaths of children and 
young people between the ages of five and nineteen during 1940, 
Incomplete figures from schools indicate that there are app:oxi- 
mately 375 injuries per accidental death. These figures jndj- 
cate that there is still much work to be done in our school 
safety educational programs. 
x 
HE Fifth National Institute for Traffic Training to be 
held at Yale University June 15-26 will include courses jn 
“School Wartime Traffic Problems,” and ‘Wartime Driver 
Training.” Information on these and other courses to be 
given at the Institute may be obtained from Sidney J. Wil 
liams, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
UGUSTA, Kansas, Public Schools are cooperating with 
the Victory Garden movement in a big way. The ath- 
letic field has been plowed to accommodate 100 Victory Gar- 
dens. Each plot is 18 x 24 feet. The larger children have a 
plot, while the smaller children are expected to use one-half 
of a plot. The glory of the gridiron gives way to the beauty 
of vegetation—Aansas Teacher and Western School Journal, 
April, 1942. 
N place of its Montreal conference, which has had to be 
postponed because of world conditions, the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations announces an Institute on World 
Problems at American University in Washington, D.C., July 
12 to August 16. Full information on the Institute may be 
obtained from the Federation Headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
x 
HE American Congress of Physical Therapy will hold its 
twenty-first annual scientific and clinical session September 
9-12 in Pittsburgh. Details may be obtained from the Con- 
gress at 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
RNOLD College, at its commencement April 24, conferred 
a degree of Doctor of Physical Education upon Com- 
mander James J. Tunney of the United States Naval Reserve, 
in consideration of his work in this field and of his recog- 
nition of the importance of professionally trained instructors 
in developing physical fitness in the Navy. 
* * 
“THE Physical Education Department of New Jersey College 
for Women conducts a day camp during the month of July 
each year for girls ten to sixteen years old, with instruction 
in sports, crafts, and camp activities provided by staff mem- 
bers and major students. 
‘THE program at the Twenty-first Annual Conference of the 
American Physiotherapy Association, to be held June 28 
to July 3 at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of the treatment of war injuries and anterior polio- 
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myelitis, and will also include a short course in Applied Anat- 
omy. A Graduate Program in Physical Therapy sponsored by 
the Association will be given at Northwestern University Med- 
ical School July 6 to 24. Reservation blanks, programs, etc., 
will be sent upon inquiry to the American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation, 495 California Ave., Palo Alto, California. 

OR the twenty-first consecutive year, the American Red 
- Cross will conduct its National Aquatic Schools, offering 
leadership training to adults in first aid, water safety, and acci- 
dent prevention. It is expected that this summer there will be 
an especially great demand for this type of training. The 
names and addresses of camps in the various areas where the 
Schools will be held, together with the dates, may be ob- 


tained from the Red Cross. 
* 


N interesting and valuable mimeographed newsletter has 
been undertaken by the League Education Department of 
the County of St. Louis, Virginia, Minnesota, of which Mr. B. 
G. Leighton is the Director. It is mailed out each six weeks 
to physical education teachers, recreation leaders, principals, 
and other interested persons in the school system. Miss Doro- 
thy Drayna, Assistant Director, has the direct responsibility for 
carrying out this successful project. 
* * * 


YOUNG California couple have as their hobby the col- 
lecting of old style bloomers and knickers, and at present 
have gathered together between two and three hundred gar- 
ments of ancient vintage. Anyone who has any pieces which 
they might add to their collection is invited to write the 
JourNAL and the communication will be forwarded. 


ANZER College of Physical Education is planning an ac- 

celerated program to prepare students for professional work 
in health and physical education after three years of study. 
Class sessions will be continued through the summer sessions, 
and vacations will be shortened. 


A Plan for Plivsicnl Fitness 


(Continued from page 355) 


learns to live without whimpering ; that eyes, ears, and 
teeth cannot be fixed unless the defects are discovered ; 
and where nutrition and rest are carefully watched and 
enforced. 

It is hard to understand why our profession has failed 
to realize the essential value of checking results and 
yet, although several authors have set up valuable form- 
ulas for measuring strength and physical fitness, not 
2 per cent of our teachers use any form of check on 
their work. 

Here is a suggested solution for the better develop- 
ment of physical fitness. School procedures should be 
revolutionized. Instead of putting all our money into 
the building of beautiful schools, let us spend some 
of it for clinical workshops, workshops in manual 
training, in gardening, in camp sites, and in athletic 
fields. Give every pupil an opportunity to learn to 
work—to raise vegetables, mix concrete, use the ham- 
mer and saw. Give boys and girls a chance to play 
in the woods, and swim in the lake. Let education 
consist of a succession of guided experiences by com- 
petent instructors in the gymnasium, on the playfield, 
in the shop, and in the garden and field where the real 
lessons of life can be learned, and where the develop- 
ment of endurance in labor and play is rewarded as 
much as scholastic standing. Teach children to eat 
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For catalog—address: New Haven, Conn. 


41 Dwight Street, 


One Night Stand 


$1.00 


Five plays with modern setting for young people in 
the teens and twenties. Complete with hints for 
staging, simple and inexpensive to produce and de- 
lightfully entertaining, these plays will have a long 
run in boys’, girls’ and coed dramatic groups. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


As Originally 
Developed by 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-’round 
indoor and outdoor playgame for boys and girls of all ages .. . 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups . 

Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym or on the 
playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating exercise and as 4 lead- 
up-game to regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


White for catalog 


Also Manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus and Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 
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nutritious foods, take periods of rest, and practice good 
health habits. 

However, let us be practicable. We know this can- 
not be done until we have acquired camps and potato 
patches, fields and swimming pools. So, let me sug- 
gest that superintendents who are the leaders in educa- 
tion change our American method of education and 
substitute instead a three-way plan of work, study, 
and play. »« 


Services of Private Agencies 
(Continued from page 343) 


ing community councils as the channels for coordinat- 
ing this broad program of health and physical fitness, 
for we who work in the adult field believe that it will be 
essential to correlate closely all the leaders in the 
health field, in physical education and in recreation if 
total fitness is to be achieved. For example, we can 
learn from and use a community organization for health 
such as the Hartford Community Health Project already 
organized by the Tuberculosis Association. I hope, then, 
that school leaders as they become more community con- 
scious will work with and through these community 
councils, 

4. Again these agencies stand ready to give leader- 
ship training courses that will make possible the use of 
many volunteers, and thus, the expansion of our public 
and private agency programs. These agencies have had 
experience in defining tasks that can be carried by vol- 
unteers, in training and supervising them, and thus in 
maintaining both a professional and volunteer status of 
work. 

5. Finally, the private agencies are already busy at 
a task that is peculiarly theirs, because of their selected 
membership and smaller groups—that of pioneering and 
experimenting in new programs and new ways of work. 
The group-work method makes this possible, for the 
clubs themselves can try out new things. For example, 
a Y.W.C.A. group that comes in for a certain activity 
may be aroused to concern for a community health 
problem and soon be organized for social action that 
may affect the health standards of the community at 
large. At this moment I know of several associations 
experimenting with programs for women industrial 
workers when they come off the “swing” or “grave- 
yard” shifts. Cowboy dances are increasing as a vig- 
orous recreation to release tensions, but new methods 
of making these popular need to be tried. And the 
Y.W.C.A. leaders, for the last five years, have done 
some real pioneer work in the field of relaxation that 
can be used today. 

The private agencies have not always been good 
interpreters for themselves; they have, over the years. 
been too busy doing things. In this emergency they 
offer these services that come out of long years of ex- 
perience (for many of them are much older than the 
public agencies in the foreground today). To sum- 
marize, they can contribute largely through their al- 
ready established facilities and programs, their qualified 


leadership, their experience in community organis 
their shill in leadership training, and their freedom to 
experiment and pioneer in new fields. Local units as 
parts of national and world-wide organizations can 
unite in forging ahead in new ways of work. But above 
all, I repeat, only as we coordinate our Services can 
public and private agencies achieve fitness for Victory, 


Lucky Night 
(Continued from page 354) 
take the usual amount of kidding regarding your prize 
catch, but this is part of the outing. 

When you speak of carry-over value, fishing has jt 
in more ways than one. Your interest grows and the 
size of the fish you catch grows likewise. Year after 
year the big one grows larger and larger as you relate 
“remember the night when I... . ” 

On your lucky night these thrills of landing big trout 
repeat many times and the real carry-over value js 
enough to send you back to that same spot time after 
time in hope of again hitting another big evening. 

The fly fisherman is the world’s greatest optimist; 
where he catches a fish once, he can catch one again, 
Some think he is just a brute for punishment when he 
fishes all day or night with no material results, but to 
this fly fisherman goes the right to say whether he 
likes it or not. He does not always have a bag of fish 
—1more often he has a bag of thrills. When he fails 
to go home with fish, he usually goes home with a lot 
of memories, and experiences of an outing that is genu- 
ine. With each trip to the great outdoors he becomes 
acquainted with a new spot where sometime he may 
try out his flies on another lucky night. ne 


ation, 


Role of Education in Fitness 

(Continued from page 336) 
for endurance-, stamina-, vitality-, or power-building 
activities. As to what those facilities should be will, 
again, depend on local situations and the activities in 
which youth wish to participate. It should be obvious, 
however, that keeping facilities available for five hours 
a day of five days in the week for only eight or nine 
months of the year, as we so often do with our school 
facilities, does not allow adequate time for youth to 
develop itself sufficiently to make the maximum con- 
tribution it desires to, and can, make to this war effort. 
Educators and school boards must broaden the tradi- 
tional view they have taken toward school facilities and 
conceive of them inore as community facilities available 
at all times and not restricted to their own time con- 
venience. Furthermore, education must combine its 
facilities with all the other resources in the community 
in order that the fitness program may not be hampered 
by lack of facilities. 

A fifth role for education and one in which it should 
play the major part is the provision of healthful ex- 
periences for children. Included in this responsibility 
is the provision of opportunity for young people to 
learn the science of hygiene, both personal and com- 
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munity, and have the opportunity to practice it 
daily, both in school and at home. Here, let 
me urge that educators see their job as more 
than simply intramural instruction. How can children 
learn good nutrition, no matter how excellently pre- 
sented, if at the school lunch counter the emphasis is 
on the sale of pop and candy so that the school may 
make money enough to buy a piano, or perhaps gym- 
nasium equipment ? Unfortunate it is that that, and 
many similar situations, still exist in far too many 
places today. I would urge education to see its re- 
sponsibility in the matter of healthful living as extend- 
ing far beyond the classroom walls to the adults in the 
community. Children cannot practice the healthful 
habits urged in school if facilities for such practice 


- are not provided in the home and the community. By 


joining hands with all the health and educational groups 
in the community, the school can make much greater 
contributions to general national fitness than it has 
heretofore done. 

The last and most important of all roles for the 
school which I shall mention is to preserve the demo- 
cratic nature of the fitness program. Any organiza- 
tion that youth may formulate along the lines I have 
discussed can easily become autocratic or dictatorial. 
Unless education guides youth so that they learn how 
to function in a working democracy, we shall lose the 
very objective for which the war is being fought. On 
the other hand, if, through some emergency program, 
youth learn that they have a responsibility to perform 
and learn how to discharge it in a democratic way, we 
may be assured of the way of life which we all cherish. 


CANNOT close without a caution that has reference 

to one trend we find in the many letters about fitness 
that have come into our office. All too frequently a 
program is described with the suggestion that it be 
made compulsory. It is my firm conviction that the 
use of legislation to promote by fiat any program— 
particularly one that is as essential as improving the 
health and fitness of our nation—is likely to retard its 
continuation when the emergency is over. Further- 
more, no compulsory program is sufficiently flexible to 
meet the many varying community situations that exist 
in the nation as a whole, or, for that matter, in any 
one state. Whatever program is developed must be so 
valuable to youth and to the nation that no amount of 
pressure after the emergency will cause it to be given 
up. We should make the most of our present oppor- 
tunity to help youth develop into useful citizens in a 
democracy, but it must be done so soundly that the 
program will live without need for compelling legisla- 
tion. We tried enacting laws in the last war but even 
today many of them are not yet enforced. 

In conclusion, national fitness, i.e., of both our 
armed forces and our civilian population, is essential to 
our winning this war. It is a problem that should be 
attacked not by any one group, but by the cooperative 
action of all the agencies in the community that have 
a contribution to make. 

Youth are our second line of defense, not only in the 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9 x 13x 8——12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


Woit Rubber Corp. 1600 E 25th St. Los Angeles. | 
Branch. 180 Wacker Dr. Chicago tl 


COACHES 


Study at Detroit, August 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 


TUITION 


Both Football and 
Basketball, $15.00 
or 


Instructors 
GUS DORAIS, U. of D. 
B. F. VAN ALSTYNE, Mich. State 
CLAIR BEE, Long Island U. —— 
CLIFF WELLS, Logansport, Indiana ketball, $10.00 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM—Put-in-Bay Excur- 
sion, Downtown Hotel Party, etc. Write Don Ridler, Director. 


LAWRENCE TECH COACHING SCHOOL 
15100 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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armed forces but in civilian protection and production. 
To perform their functions in those capacities they 
must be physically fit for whatever tasks the emergency 
forces upon them. 

Education has an important role to play in the effort 
to build up our national fitness. Some of the specific 
contributions it can make are: 

1. Join with, rather than compete with, all other 
groups concerned with the broad problem of physical 
fitness, and together develop a properly balanced pro- 
gram that will include all phases of fitness. , 

2. Stimulate and guide youth in a study of their own 
problems in this emergency in order that they may 
begin to assume some responsibility for the contribu- 
tions they can make to this national effort. 

3. Cooperate with medical, nursing, public health, 
welfare and other groups in developing a realistic pro- 
gram for medical services for the youth and com- 
munity. 

4. Work out with the community methods by which 
facilities for building endurance, stamina, vitality or 
power are made available for maximum use by youth 
and adults. 

5. Provide healthful experiences and learning situa- 
tions for both youth and adults in the community. 

6. Maintain the fitness (or for that matter any other 
emergency) program on a democratic basis at all costs. 
This perhaps is the most important function of educa- 
tion—to keep our democracy democratic. »« 


Crime Prevention in War Time 
(Continued from page 339) 


tion found the counterfeits being printed were not imi- 
tations of French money but of Russian money. The 
counterfeiters were imprisoned, but the following day 
were released, for word reached the surets that the plant 
had been set up and was in operation upon the instruc- 
tions of the Emperor himself. Napoleon intended to 
use those counterfeits to purchase the tremendous 
quantity of military supplies needed for his invasion of 
Russia. At the same time, the economic strength of 
his enemy was to be undermined by a disruption of the 
currency through the influx of the counterfeits. 

In 1775, our own Colonial currency was reproduced 
by our enemies until the genuine came to have little or 
no value and gave us our current expressive phrase, de- 
noting worthlessness, “Not worth a Continental.” 

Following the French revolution, the Revolutionary 
Government issued its own currency based on the as- 
signat. Fifth columnists counterfeited this currency 
by the billions, eventually compelling the French Gov- 
ernment to repudiate its entire issue. The Japanese are 
doing this in the Philippines, Malaya, and Java, printing 
their own invasion currency, forcing it upon the people 
and while it is backed by a promise that the Japanese 
Government ‘will honor the note, it is merely printing 
press money without sound collateral back of it. How 
good will this invasion money be to anyone outside of 
that country, or when the United Nations recover 
their land? 


As war comes closer and closer to our shores and as 
more and more of us engage more actively in our own 
country’s all-out war effort, the value of preventives jn 
crime will increase in direct proportion to the work of 
people skilled in crime prevention through education 
The importance of your responsibility as educators can. 
not be overestimated. In your particular field of health 
physical education, and recreation lie the very funda. 
mentals of a national crime prevention program, Your 
opportunity to deal with and direct the youth of the 
nation into the wise channels your organization spon- 
sors, and your research and opportunity for personal 
contact with individual students, is a heavy respong- 
bility which should enable you to serve your country 
fully and promptly in these troubled times. ; 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that crime prevention 
in war time should not be so very different from crime 
prevention in peace. The unquestioned success of the 
Secret Service crime prevention program sponsored by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
Chief Frank J. Wilson, shows clearly what can be done 
in the field of preventives. The problem of war super- 
imposed on the normal problem of crime calls for more 
effort and more organization because of certain special 
features such as evacuation, lack of parental control and 
adolescent excitement ; but fundamentally it means only 
a greater effort along the lines already recognized but 
very often overlooked in peace time. 

Chief Wilson welcomes this opportunity to place the 
experiences of the United States Secret Service before 
you, and extends to any of you the courtesy and coopera- 
tion of the Secret Service in whatever way possible, »« 


Persons in a Plan 
(Continued from page 349) 


3. Examine Your Own Program.—What kind of a 
program are you promoting? Does it contribute to 
what you mean by the term fitness? Since national fit- 
ness is nothing more than the fitness of the people who 
compose the nation, your program is at the heart of 
the matter. 

There is no better time than this to ask ourselves: 
Have we been riding a hobby? Have we been misled 
by some contagious enthusiasm? Have we promoted 
activities which failed to yield strength and tone of 
muscles, or generous behavior, or really functional 
skills, or purposes and interests which are excellent? 

There is an old legend of the Hanseatic League 
whose intrepid sailors flew from the masts of their 
ships the motto, 

Navigare necesse est 
Vivere non necesse 
This brave flag loaded with the courageous words of 
men who faced danger in a thousand forms speaks to 
us in English of relative values and the sharp necessity 
of some things as it reads, 
It is necessary to sail the seas, 
It is not necessary to live. 

I suspect that some of us are going to learn in the 
vivid immediacy of these days that it is necessary to 
examine anew the items of all our programs and it is 
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not necessary that all be retained; that it is necessary 
to evaluate again our objectives and it is not necessary 

to persist in the quest of goals which are unworthy, un- 
14 or small. 

4. Stand on Your Own Feet.—lIt is a common ob- 

servation of anthropology that man has assumed over 
oe years a biped position which he retains with diffi- 
culty. Whether we remember or not that our ancestors 
lived in the Middle Ages which accounted for many 
of our fears and superstitions, or that they lived in 
trees which accounts for our ape-like characteristics, 
if we go back far enough, we have ancestors who were 
quadrupeds. Because of this fact and the bodily me- 
chanics of the biped position, we must exert ourselves 
constantly to keep from slipping back into the primor- 
dial mud. We may recall that in one stage of our 
ancestral inheritance there is the flat worm, but that 
was very long ago. It means very little now. None the 
less, when those persons appear in the social scene 
who wish to regard us as worms or even with a touch 
of generosity of which they are not a little proud wish 
to treat us as quadrupeds, somehow or other we must 
learn to stand on our own feet. 

When some sly promoter tries to sell us a program 
using all the ballyhoo of patriotism, cooperation, and 
social service to lead us to the shackles of his chariot— 
stand on your own feet. 

When some prize fighter tries to convince you of the 
worth of what he mistakenly calls a “principle of cor- 
rective suction’’ by means of which he promises to 
“create a new hinge in the back’’—stand on your own 
feet. 

When some general educator, giving lip service to 
the values and objectives of his own national committee 
regarding the importance of physical education, an- 
nounces that this vital aspect of children’s education can 
be conducted adequately through pupil leadership with 
only adult supervision—stand on your own feet. 

When you are tempted to promote yourself by means 
of political favoritism, knowing full well that you are 
not qualified, that you have not secured the professional 
training which you need and which is available today— 
stand on your own feet. 

Let us get ourselves and our Association off our ven- 
tral surfaces. Several summers ago, Harry Scott and 
I were sitting in his car in front of Thompson Hall at 
Columbia University. The car carried a Texas license. 
A fine, upstanding young man walking along the street, 
noticed the car and called in a friendly greeting, “Hi, 
Texas.” Harry leaned out of the car window and re- 
sponded, “Hi.” The man stepped to the car. After 
the usual pleasantries, Harry said, “What are you do- 
ing up here?” Standing even more erect and with 
some clear pride, the man said, “Oh, I fly in here with 
the mail twice a week.” 

I mused about his answer afterwards. I wondered 
what he would have said and how he would have said 
it, if he had been a teacher. Would he have said, apolog- 
izingly, “Oh, I’m a teacher.” 

Let’s get off our all fours and stand on our own 
cet. »« 
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BOXING RINGS -MATS 7RA/NING BAL5 


A complete portable boxing HELP BUILD 
ting designed for school use. * ‘STRONG | / 
Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- 3 
forms to all rules low - price. 
Send for full information. * 
NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 


362-372 Marquette Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


$310 The experi- 
a enced teach- 
ers we placed in 1941 re- 
ceived an average increase 
of about $310.00. Did you 


on increase? 1 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction § in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NEW (2d) EDITION 


ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 


JUST READY 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, Harvard 
University; Associate in Surgery, Harvard 
Medical School, etc. 


12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engravings. 
Cloth, $3.00, net. 


By the Same Author 


A MANUAL OF BANDAGING, 
STRAPPING AND SPLINTING 


12mo, 144 pages, illustrated with 117 engravings. 
Librarian cover, $1.50, net. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We are happy to introduce to our members the President 
of the Association for 1942-43: Jay B. Nash, Professor of 
Physical Education, School of Education, New York University, 
and well known to all in the profession as a teacher, writer, 
and leader. 

Other members of the Board of Directors for 1942-43 were 
named as follows: 

President-Elect: August H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President (Health Education Division): C. E. Turner, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Vice-President (Physical Education Division): Harry A. 
Scott, The Rice Institute,’ Houston, Texas. 

Vice-President (Recreation Division): Alfred H. Wyman, 
Director of Municipal Recreation, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Past President: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 

Eastern District Representative: (To be elected at District 
convention—will be announced in September )—1945. 

Central District Representative: Helen Manley, Public 
Schools, University City, Missouri—1943. 

Midwest District Representative: August H. Pritzlaff, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, Illinois—1944. 

Northwest District Representative: Helen G. Smith, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Washington—1943. 

Southern District Representative: Jackson R. Sharman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Alabama—1945. 

Southwest District Representative: Edwin H. Trethaway, 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California—1944. 

* * 

Presidents of the six District Associations are: 

Central: Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Eastern: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Midwest: Ben Miller, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

Southern: E. Benton Salt, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Southwest: to be elected. The resignation of James W. Cole- 
man to enter the Army, and the postponement of the District 
convention has left Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves of the University of 
New Mexico holding the combined positions of Convention 
Manager, Vice-President, and Acting President. Mrs. Gleaves 
met with some members of her Executive Committee at New 
Orleans, and is conferring with others by mail, in an attempt to 
provide the District Association with a full complement of 
officers for the coming year. 

* * 


In view of the national situation, and of the many requests 


MEETINGS WITH N. E. A. IN DENVER 


The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation will hold a Department program, 
joint meetings with the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals and the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and a luncheon meeting sponsored by 
the Colorado Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, at the annual National Education Association 
Convention in Denver, June 29-July 1. Jay B. Nash 
of New York University, Roy Bzreg of Allied Youth, 
Inc., and other well-known speakers will lead the dis- 
cussion on various aspects of the program of health, 
physical education, and recreation. All members of 
the Association are urged to attend these sessions and 
the many other interesting meetings which will be 
scheduled during the Convention by the National Educa- 
tion Association and its Departments. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


which have been received by the Association for a specific 
statement of the program it recommends, the following fe. 
statement of the Association’s platform was drawn up and ap- 
proved, with the request that it be given wide and appropriate 
publicity. Members of the Association are urged to bring 
this statement to the attention of school administrators, pap. 
ents, and the general public. 

1. As shown by the draft, 50 per cent of American youth 
have disabling defects, hence: 

It is necessary to have medical examinations for every young 
person of school age, the type of examination and the organiza. 
tion necessary to be determined by organized medicine, dep. 
tistry, and public health. 

2. The neglected defects in childhood are the same defects 
which prevent acceptance for service, hence: 

It is important to secure early correction of every remediable 
defect, the ways and means to be determined by the family and 
community. 

3. Many young persons violate health practices because they 
do not know how to live, hence: 

There should be emphasis upon rest and sleep, nutrition, re- 
creation, exercise, mental and social hygiene, medical and dental 
care, in order to develop desirable patterns of living. 

4. Many children fail to grow properly, are weak, are unable 
to protect themselves adequately in emergencies, and lack recre- 
ational skills, hence: 

All children should be taught motor skills which promote 
growth, development, safety, and recreation suitable to their 
age, sex, and condition of health. A program of physical edu- 
cation consisting only of weight-lifting, strength stunts, calis- 
thenics, marching, or similar exercises is too limited for the 
needs of growing boys and girls. 

5. The things children learn in school should function in their 
lives now and afterwards in civilian life, hence: 

The program should consist of rhythms, games, sports, ath- 
letics, and body building activities, the latter directed particular- 
ly to the arms and upper back. The program should extend 
competitive interscholastic athletics suitable for the individuals 
concerned. 

6. There are many desirable facilities and opportunities in 
the community, hence: 

In conjunction with the regular program of the school, wide 
use should be made of community and state facilities and op- 
portunities for camping, hiking, riding, boating, and_ similar 
outdoor activities. 

7. Vitality, strength, and skills cannot be developed without 
adequate time, hence: 

In order to develop agility, skills, ruggedness, strength, and 
endurance, a daily program of participation under qualified in- 
structors throughout childhood and youth should be provided. 

8. No comprehensive programs are possible without facilities, 
hence: 

Communities should provide adequate indoor and_ outdoor 
facilities, including facilities for swimming, in order to make 
possible a desirable program of physical education for all 
children and youth. 

The following statement on the program for adult physical 
fitness was also approved by the Board of Directors for publi- 
cation: 

“The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation calls the attention of men and women in adult 
life to the importance in these days of maintaining physical 
fitness. 

“Wholesome recreational activities have proved in_ other 
countries to be an antidote to the strain of war. All activities 
for maintaining fitness will play a vital part in building morale 
in the individual and in the nation. ‘ 
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“A yariety of activities is desirable, such as sports, horse- 
back riding, dancing, gardening, hiking, swimming, camping 
and outing activities, walking to and from work, bicycling and 
conditioning exercises of various kinds, carried on regularly, 
not only on week ends and in vacation periods. oon 

“Muscular strength and organic power must be maintained 
by every citizen in the home, on the assembly lines, and at 
the front. Laws of nutrition must be known and followed. 
Expert medical advice 

The Honor Award of the Association was given at this con- 
vention to eight members outstanding for their leadership and 
professional contributions : 

Walter H. Brown, Stanford University (in absentia). 

Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Dorothy Enderis, Board of Education, Milwaukee (presented 
at Midwest District Convention). 

Mary Gross Hutchinson, University of Washington (pre- 
sented at Northwest District Convention). 

Willard Walter Patty, Indiana University (presented at Mid- 
west District Convention). 

Norma Schwendener, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

William K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati. 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

In addition to the Honor Awards, Honorary Membership 
in the Association was voted to two persons who have made 
noteworthy contributions to health, physical education, and 
recreation over a long period of years: Mrs. Persis B. Mc- 


Curdy, who served as Associate Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 


of the Association during the many years while her husband 
was Secretary-Treasurer, and John Barnes Pratt, President of 
A. S. Barnes and Company, who celebrates this year his sixtieth 
anniversary in the publishing business, and whose firm has 
published more books on health, physical education, and recre- 
ation than any other publishing house in this country. 

* 


The Annual Convention at New Orleans was a_ great 
success, and thanks are due our Convention Manager, Lionel 
Bourgeois, and all his hardworking associates for all that they 
did to make our stay in New Orleans such a pleasant occasion. 
Thanks go also to the convention exhibitors, who came and 
brought their displays in spite of priorities and the uncertainty 
in regard to the effect of the war situation on their manu- 
facturing plans. Their support meant much to the success of 
the convention, and we appreciate their continuing and sincere 
interest in the promotion of health, physical -education, and 
recreation, 

* 


Some Convention Highlights 
Dr. William G. Anderson, founder of the Association, flew 
down from New Haven, Connecticut, to bring his greetings to 
the Association at the annual banquet. Dr. Anderson has lost 
none of his interest in the Association and in its objectives, and 
is indeed a fine example of professional living. At 82, he is 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOOL CAMPS 

To date, from 1100 to 2,000 C.C.C. camps have been 
abandoned. These camps are located in every state and 
in most cases are still fully equipped. It is estimated 
that there are five million boys and girls and several hun- 
dred thousand teachers who would like to have a camp- 
ing experience this summer. It is believed that the ad- 
ministration and- military authorities would favor the 
use of abandoned C.C.C. camps by student groups. Sum- 
mer programs of physical fitness, recreation, and emerg- 
ency work on farms might well he organized by school 
authorities. 

It is suggested that all who read this statement call 
it to the attention of school administrators and ask them 
to investigate the possibilities of running a school camp 
this summer. 
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proud to be able to tell us that he does not use a cane, that his 
fine head of white hair is not a toupee, and that his teeth are 
his own. We can add that his posture is still erect and his 
biceps very firm, and that the twinkle in his eye bespeaks a 
spirit perennially youthful. 

The Show Boat Trip combined a real old-fashioned stage 
show, the ever-popular dances of Lloyd Shaw’s Cheyenne 
Mountain Dancers, and the real novelty for most members of a 
night trip down the Mississippi. Only the calliope was miss- 
ing, due to wartime regulations. 

Two visitors from other countries attended the convention 
with much interest. Mr Castro, Mexican Consul at New 
Orleans, was present at many of the sessions, and intends to 
translate a number of the papers into Spanish for distribution 
to newspapers in Mexico. Captain Sylvio Padilha, Director 
General of Physical Education and Sports in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and a guest in this country of the United States 
Government, spoke briefly at the convention banquet on the Bra- 
zian physical education program, and charmed the group with 
his friendly smile and the sincerity of his professional interest. 

The Student Section meetings were especially successful this 
year. In all, 212 students registered at the convention. Plans 
were made for the organization of a permanent National Stu- 
dent Section. 

Registration at the convention totalled 994: approximately 
275 attended the convention banquet. The Show Boat Trip, 
being opened to other local groups as well as convention at- 
tendants, drew a total attendance of 1146. 

Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, Acting President of the Southwest 
District, announces that the postponed convention of the Dis- 
trict Association will be held in Albuquerque in October, at 
the time of the New Mexico Education Association meeting. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


By Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha 

The N.S.W.A. is pleased to announce the election of Dr. 
Anna Espenschade as Chairman-Elect, and Marjorie Hillas 
and Ruth White as Members-at-Large on the N.S.W.A. Legis- 
lative Board as a result of the voting done at the 1942 con- 
ventions. These new officers will assume their duties on June 
1, 1942. 

Dr. Espenschade is located at the University of California, 
Miss Hillas at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Miss White at the University of Mississippi. 

Outstanding at the Legislative Board Meetings in April at 
New Orleans was the report of the chairman, Ruth H. Atwell. 
The report discussed fully: first, the relation of the group to 
the defense program, including inter-American relations; sec- 
ond, the work of the organization through teacher-trataing in- 
stitutions to publicize the work and offerings of N.S.W.A.; 
third, the annual report to A.A.H.P.E.R.; fourth, N.S.W.A. 
Operating Code; and fifth, recommendations. 

N.S.W.A. was well represented at the A.F.C.W. conven- 
tion held at Wellesley College, April 9-11. 

Ruth Atwell spoke on “A Challenge to the A.F.C.W.,” 
Martha Gable discussed “The Relation of the Physical Fit- 
ness Program to Schools and Colleges,” and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Yeend Meyers talked on “The Function of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics and Its Relation to the A.F.C.W.” 

x 

The following items were sent by Katherine Ley, Chairman 
of Softball. 

“1. The Softball Guides dated 1942, now on the market, are 
reprints of the 1941 guide. The new guide will be published 
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again in January, 1943. The Committee is anxious that every- 
one understand this. 

“2. The new 1942 appointments have just been made, and 
the duties of some of the old members have changed. You will 
note that we no longer have a rules interpreter. Mr. Hubert 
G. Johnson, the Official Rules Interpreter for the Joint Rules 
Committee, will act in this capacity. Any rule questions should 
be referred to him at 504 Elmwood Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

“3. The Softball Committee is preparing a survey on equip- 
ment, its availability, selection, and care, in anticipation of in- 
creased interest in softball because of the war.” 


Alice Schriver, Chairman-Elect of N.S.W.A. and Coordinator 
of State Representatives, presented her progress report for 
state representatives. She reports that the state representative 
organization, now in its 5th year, has demonstrated its worth 
as an active on-call service to the public. 

During the year 1940-41, this branch of the Section had en- 
rolled 554 professionally trained leaders, represented by teach- 
ers, administrators, recreational workers, representatives from 
ACW. NYA. CY.O, AAULW.. 
Y.W.C.A., Y.W.H.A., Federation of Women’s Clubs, State 
G.A.A.’s, Girl Scouts, Council of Social Agencies, and many 
others too numerous to note here. 

While the Section is primarily concerned with athletics and 
athletic practices for girls and women, the representatives and 
their boards are doing a pioneer job in many states. Among the 
contributions of this type are found the following: — 

1. Campaigns for the appointment of a director of physical 
education for a state. 

2. Suggestions for improving physical examination pro- 
cedures. 

3. Campaigns for increasing funds for physical education in 
the schools. 

4. Advising women’s clubs regarding a program of physical 
activities. 

5. Curriculum in physical education for elementary schools. 

6. Sponsoring broadcasts on health, recreation, physical edu- 
cation, safety. 

7. Conducting games evenings, square dance evenings, rural 
school parties. 

8. Campaign for better certification of teachers of physical 
education. 

Nor has the primary field of interest, athletics, been neglected. 
In this field an unprecedented contribution is being made. To 
mention only a few, the following will serve as examples: 

1. Preparation of manuals for enrichment of extracurricular 
athletics. 

. Seasonal sports programs distributed among the teachers. 
. Establishment of state G.A.A.’s. 

. Suggested programs for state A.F.C.W. conferences. 

. Outlines for conducting play and sports days. 

. News articles and broadcasts on clinics, sports events, etc. 
. Demonstrations of lead-up games for various sports. 

. Organization of Officials Rating Committees. 

. Rating of officials in various sports. 

10. Bureaus for general information regarding sports. 

11. Publication of newsletters for the state. 

12. Clinics designed toward the introduction of sports new to 
the area. 

13. Clinics introducing experts in various fields of athletics. 

14. Mimeographed bulletins on athletics for girls. 

15. Lists of skills for various sports. 

The above is presented that you may know briefly of the 
actual work in progress now in the 51 Boards representing the 
Section. Thirty-five of these Boards have sent in preliminary 
reports to date, and 19 Boards have already completed the 
selection of Board Members. The total membership of these 
19 Boards is 224. From this a greatly increased active mem- 
bership, over last year’s figure, may be anticipated. New state 
representatives are: 

Connecticut: Rosalie Allen, 262 Ann Street, Hartford. 

Colorado: Eleanor Westcott, 424 W. Mtn. Avenue, Fort 
Collins. 


SCAND W bo 


Minnesota: Mercedes Gugisberg, S.T.C., Mankato 

Montana: Florence Hellman, Montana S.N.C., Dillon 

New Mexico: Mary Alice Gale, S.T.C., Silver City. | 

South Carolina: Cameron Causey Thomson, Winth 
lege, Rock Hill. nthrop Col. 


At the Eastern District Convention in Pittsburgh, Alfredg 
Mosscrop was chosen Chairman-Elect of the District N.S.W.A 
She is from Vassar College. The Secretary elected ly the 
Section is Lucille Lowry of Wellesley College. : 

* Ok 


The Athletic Federation of College Women held a Very sue 
cessful national convention at Wellesley College April 9-j] at 
tended by delegates from 110 colleges and 32 states. A resoly. 
tion was adopted pledging the services of college Students 
toward utilizing their special training to contribute to the 
health and morale of the nation, and also a “Victory Plat. 
form” of eight points which stresses the promotion of aCtivities 


that will help in the war effort. 


News from the « 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 

The preconvention dance conference held at Sophie New- 
comb College April 13 and 14 was attended by over one hun- 
dred persons. Sessions in movement technique were conducted 
by Elizabeth Waters, Rhythmic Basis of Dance by Norman 
Lloyd, Composition by Martha Hill, Mexican Folk Dances by 
Gertrude Mooney assisted by Nelda Guerrero, and Social Dane- 
ing (stressing Latin American steps) by Marguerite Judd. 
Lloyd Shaw and his group demonstrated and taught. Jean 
Brownlee, Southern District Chairman, planned the program, 

stimulating demonstration program was given Friday, 
April 17. Delia Hussey of the Detroit Public Schools taught 
a group of six- and seventh-grade girls and boys. College dance 
groups from the University of Texas, Florida State College 
for Women, and Louisiana State University contributed to 
the program. 

The Texas group, directed by Nora Staael, danced three 
dances: Hoe Down, Congada, and Dead City. The group from 
Florida State College for Women, of which Nellie Bond- 
Dickinson is the director, did Sun Worship, primitive with 
percussion accompaniment; Reiaissance, movement as an ex- 
tension of words; Woman's Moods: joy-sorrow; and Circuit 
Preacher. “Old South” was the title of the group of dances 
by the Louisiana group which Ruth Price directs. The i- 
dividual dances were called The River; Plantation Scenes, bap- 
tism and lullabies (Indian, Creole, pickanniny) ; Destitution; 
Exploitation; New Hope. 

An excellent exhibit of pictures was arranged near the regis- 
tration desk by Mrs. Thomas Sidney. 

* * 

Mary Carroll Hillas, Chairman of the Dance Section of 
the Central District, arranged interesting programs for the 
meetings in Des Moines. Ruth M. Bryant, Jackson Park 
School, University City, Missouri, gave a lecture-demonstration 
on “Creative Rhythms at the Elementary School Level.” Louis 
Kittlaus, Jr., Southwest High School, St. Louis, demonstrated 
“Rhythms for High School Boys” with a group of high 
school senior football players. Thelma Dodson, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, using five of the dance group 
of her school, explained how they had developed dance com- 
positions, starting with an idea. The group of dances was 
called Dance Themes 1942, and the titles of the dances wert 
“Tired Trouble,” “Sugar Blues,” and “For the Duration.” 
At a second section meeting, “Social Dance at the Junior 
High School Level” was demonstrated by students of Wash 
ington Irving Junior High School, Des Moines, under the 
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direction of Ella Seaburn. Helen Dunbar, Director of Recrea- 
tion, Christ Church Cathedral Girls’ Club, St. Louis, led the 
audience in “Social Dance Mixers.” Students of the Danish 
Grand View College, Des Moines, demonstrated “Danish Folk 
Dances.” A participation session followed in which the audi- 
ence was taught Danish dances. ~ 

Ruth Hassinger, Iowa State College, arranged an exhibit 
of dance books, records, sculpture, paintings, magazines, and 
costume platesr 

Ruth M. Bryant is the new Chairman and Thelma Dodson 
the Secretary of the Central District Dance Section. 


Norma Anderson, chairman of the Northwest District Dance 
Section, reports the following officers were elected at their 
meeting: Chairman, Mary Magoon, West Seattle High School ; 
Secretary, Isabelle Kane, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg; and Treasurer, Mrs. Frances Bascom, Uni- 
yersity of Idaho, Moscow. 

* * 

Nora Staael, University of Texas, writes that the Southern 
District Dance Directories are ready, and may be obtained 
from her for 25 cents until June 1. After that they will be 
available from Alice Haydn. 

Directions and music for the three Mexican dances taught 
by Gertrude X. Mooney, University of Texas, at the Precon- 
yention Dance Conference in New Orleans, may be obtained 
from her at a reasonable price. The dances are Jarabe Ranchero 
la Botella (Jarabe of the Bottle) ; Medley of Three Short Rev- 
olutionary Dances: “La Cucaracha,” “Cielito Lindo,” “Adelita,” 
“Sandunga,” a stately waltzing dance in which the girls carry 
jicaras (baskets made of gourds) filled with flowers. 

The University of Texas dance program was given May 5 
and 6. Two of the music faculty composed: for the program, 
Kent Kennan and Ree Camp. 

Elizabeth Burchenal conducted a folk dance festival April 23. 

Times Change is the central theme of the Arnold College 
dance group spring program. The dances are “As We Were,” 
“What Now?” “Joining Up,” “On Duty,” “Suspense and 
Shock,” and “All Together.” The group danced at the Eastern 
States Teachers Colleges, at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York. The composition Color in Dance, served to illustrate 
the central theme of the convention, “Integration in the Arts.” 
Ruth Aadir is director of the group. 

* * * 

A Dance Symposium on Early American and Modern Social 
Dancing is planned by the School of Physical Education and 
Athletics at Pennsylvania State College, June 22 to 26. It is 
planned to fulfill the needs for trained leaders in dance recre- 
ation programs, because of the valuable contribution of rhyth- 
mic activities to social recreation. 

Albert Edmund Haynes of Sudbury, Mass., will conduct the 
classes, assisted by members of the resident faculty. Further 
information may be obtained from Marie Haidt, in charge of 
the Women’s Program in Physical Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

Ok 

The following announcement’ of the Dancers’ War Relief 
Fund has been received. “A large group of the country’s lead- 
ing dancers, dancing teachers, dance critics, and editors of 
dance periodicals were invited to a meeting on April 19 at the 
Temple Studio of Ruth St. Denis. The purpose of this meet- 
ing was to discuss the proposed D.W.R.F. This idea is to 
encourage dancers, dance groups, and dance teachers whose 


contribution, however small, would swell a central fund that 
will stand as a memorial to the dance long after the present 
crisis has passed. 

“Part of the proposal is to extend the plan to include nation- 
wide cooperation of dancers, teachers, and groups in other cen- 
ters.” A program for the fund was given April 24, at Carnegie 
Chamber Hall, New York, by Ruth St. Denis, Lisa Parnova, 
Juana de Laban, Vera Dresier, Don Begenau, The Grace Notes, 
Creative Dance Group, and Florence Verdon’s Dance Group. 

* * 

Members and pledges of Orchesis, University of Arizona, 
presented their spring dance concert on March 26, with per- 
sonnel of the Tucson Symphony Orchestra assisting. Under 
the direction of Genevieve Brown Wright, the concert featured 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat Minor Piano Concerto, with Inez Ford 
dancing the solo and groups of girls dancing .the patterns of 


‘corresponding musical instruments. A group of dance comedies 


completed the program. 


News from the Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis follows: 

“The Modern Dance Center presented its spring dance pro- 
gram on May 23 at the Y.W.C.A. in Minneapolis. The pro- 
gram, designed to demonstrate modern dance on various age 
levels, was directed by Gertrude Lippincott. The program con- 
sisted of technics and studies and finished dance compositions. 
Among the dances included were “The Three Bears” by the 
small children, “Dance of the Vegetables” by the intermediate 
class, “Dance from the Court of Versailles,” “Lament for the 
Dead,” and “Jazz Suite” by the high school group. The per- 
formance group presented an enlarged and reworked version 
of “Childhood Fantasy” as the final number. 

“Gertrude Lippincott was co-chairman of the Educational 
Modern Dance Conference held at the Y.W.C.A. in Minnea- 
polis on March 27, 28, and 29. As a part of the educational 
dance program on March 28, the Center presented the suite 
of dances to Carl Sandburg’s poetry, ‘The People‘is Everyman, 
Everybody,’ with original musical accompaniment by Florence 
G. Kelty, choreography by Gertrude Lippincott, and reading 
by Reid Erekson of the University of Minnesota Theater. 

“On March 26, Gertrude Lippincott was a main speaker at 
the Fourth Industrial Institute of the Working Girls’ Council 
held at Phyllis Wheatley Settlement House in Minneapolis. 
The topic for discussion was ‘Culture in War Times—Recrea- 
tion and Arts in Arms.’ 

“Three members of the Modern Dance Center performing 
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group took part in the Negro program of the Triennial Folk 
Festival, held by the International Institute of St. Paul on 
May 1, 2, and 3. The story of the negro race in America was 
told by the choral groups, dancers, and a narrator. Bernice 
Brown was the choreographer for the dances, with Gertrude 
Lippincott the director. Tony Charmoli directed a can-can for 
the Annual Homecoming of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, on 
April 24. He appeared also in his dance, ‘America Dancing.’ ” 


Central District + 
+ Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska 

President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 

Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Secy.-Treas.—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 
‘ Convention Notes 

The ninth annual convention of the Central District Associa- 
tion was held in Des Moines April 1-4. The national crisis 
affected the attendance, but the shortage in quantity was made 
up in quality as those present were prompt and faithful in 
attendance at sectional meetings as well as general sessions. 
A fine spirit of fellowship and friendliness prevailed throughout 
the convention. 

The following officers were elected to guide the destinies of 
the Association through the 1943 convention, which will be held 
in St. Joseph, Missouri: President, Gertrude Baker, University 
of Minnesota; Pres.-Elect, Carl Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Sec.-Treas., Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Kas.; Past-Pres., J. H. Morrison, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, Neb. 

The Member-at-Large on the Executive Committee is Paul 
Bender, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Members- 
at-Large on the Legislative Council: H. J. McCormick, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming (3 years) ; Dorothy Zimmerman, University 
of Nebraska (2 years) ; and Harry Wienbergen, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson, N. D. (1 year). 


IN MEMORIAM 
Miss Ermina Tucker 


Ermina Tucker, a native of Michigan and a graduate 
of Oberlin College, came to Minneapolis to teach in 
1910. Four years later she became Assistant Supervisor 
of Physical Education in charge of activities in the ele- 
mentary schools and for the girls in junior and senior 
high schools which post she held until her retirement in 
1941. She died on December 28, 1941. 

Under her guidance the program was greatly expanded 
and physical education took its place as a recognized 
part of education. In this and in the building of her 
staff she was a leader of initiative and resourcefulness. 
This is illustrated by the fact that she organized the 
first Girls’ Athletic Association in the state of Minnesota. 

She was very active in the work of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
serving at one time as Vice-President of the Central 
District Association. 

Miss Tucker was a woman of high personal integrity 
who stimulated and encouraged her staff to continue in 
the path of professional advancement which she so clearly 
saw. 

She will, be much missed throughout her city, state, 
and district, not only as a citizen and leader but as a 
person of rare charm and kindliness. (Condensed from a 


statement made by the Minneapolis Physical Education 
Association.) 
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News from the «+ 
« Student Section 


By Mary Hess, Texas State College for Women 

Greetings once again, students. First, we want to say “hats. 
off” to the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor from whence 
will come the next faculty advisor and chairman of the Na 
tional Student Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., and to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in Iowa City who will have the new secre. 
tary-reporter of the Student Section. Since the method of 
electing officers for this National Student Section remained as 
unfinished business, the following plan was used for this year at 
the New Orleans Convention. It was decided to: (1) vote on 
institutions rather than on individuals; (2) nominate only those 
institutions present at this National Convention because the 
committee felt that since this organization is so new, it would he 
much more feasible to pass these offices on to groups who had 
been present and participated in the discussion of its organiza. 
tion. Since nominations were made in accordance with the code 
which was formulated at this convention for the National Sty. 
dent Section, the chairmanship was chosen from institutions jg 
the next Convention District, the Midwest. With these pro. 
visions in mind, a nominating committee drew up a slate to be 
presented at the second student meeting. Nominations were 
also made from the floor. 

Of the approximate total of 800 who registered in New 
Orleans, 207 were students. The Districts represented wer: 
Eastern, Midwest, Central, and Southern. 

The first student function was the Coffee and Personalities 
Party. This event was such a success that the first recommen- 
dation the chairman will make is that there be a much larger 
room set aside next year! And from their comments, the 
“Personalities” enjoyed the party just as much as the students 
did. Even they asked that this be an annual affair. 

The student breakfast Friday morning was certainly a credit 
to any group. Early risers, numbering over 170, received a 
warm reception from the Southwestern Louisiana students who 
were in charge. The speaker for the occasion was Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan, President of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Her topic was, 
“Problems in Physical Fitness through Schools and Colleges.” 
Our only regret is that every student in the nation did not 
hear this address. 

The first student professional meeting was held as scheduled 
in the April JouRNAL, except for changes in the personnel oi 
the panel. We are exceedingly grateful to those speakers who 
so graciously accepted this responsibility. The final panel was 
composed of Marcelle Strutzel, University of Pittsburgh; 
Marion Lee, Winthrop College; Alice Marshall, Texas Wes 
leyan College; Shirley Risburg, University of Michigan; Joe 
Kraus, College of the Ozarks in Arkansas; Betty Doering 
Texas State College for Women; Tom Glass, Tulane; Jane 
Reeves, Georgia State College for Women; Mary Judd, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and Frances Sheehan, Oklahoma A. and M. 

A working code for the National Student Section was drawn 
up by the following committee (appointed by the Student 
Chairman on consent of the student convention body) ; Chait- 
man, Mary Hess, T.S.C.W.; Secretary, Lanelle Long, Uni 
versity of Mississippi; Doris Warren, Stetson University in 
Florida; Peggy Harris, Concord State Teachers College 2 
West Virginia; Ted Reitzel, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege in North Carolina; Mildred Da Lee, University of ‘Micht- 
gan; Mary Judd, University of Iowa; Dave Thurman, Westem 
Carolina Teachers College; and Virginia Bourquardez, Faculty 
Advisor, T.S.C.W. This committee drew up a code from the 
suggestions made during the panel discussion. The code wa 
corrected and approved by the student convention body o 
Saturday morning, and it is now in the hands of the Board of 
Directors of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Please watch for an announct 
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ment of the outcome of these student endeavors in the next issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

On Saturday morning an excellent talk on “The Relation 
of Major Students to the Physical Fitness Program” was pre- 
sented by Betty Long of the University of Alabama. Miss 
Long’s speech was followed by discussion from the floor con- 
cerning what other colleges were doing in the Physical Fitness 
Program. 

In closing, I wish to thank Lanelle Long who worked so 
diligently as Secretary of the National Student Section dur- 
ing Convention; to Ted Reitzel, parliamentarian; and Dave 
Thurman, our vigilant timekeeper. 


News from the + 
« Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 

The first preconvention Therapeutic Section meeting held 
in connection with the National Convention in New Orleans 
was highlighted with a most timely and valuable program. 
Many questions in connection with the present urgent need for 
physiotherapists for the armed forces were answered by Dr. 
Nathan Palmer, a member of the Physical Therapy Council of 
the American Medical Association, and Major T. L. Waring, 
Orthopedic Surgeon at La Garde Hospital in New Orleans. 
Enrollment in the six-month “emergency courses” offered by 
certain approved schools of physical therapy has not yet reached 
the present available capacity. There is therefore the immedi- 
ate opportunity for those interested in this field to obtain basic 
training, following which supervised experience may be ob- 
tained in service at one of the many base hospitals of the 
armed forces. The American Physiotherapy Association wishes 
to maintain standards in physiotherapy at a high level. To do 
this it suggests that all college physical education teachers 
would be doing a real service by urging those students who 
are well qualified, both by training and personality, and who 
are really interested to enter this field. The one or two best 
qualified students from each institution would fill all present 
vacancies in approved courses, lists of which together with en- 
trance requirements and fees may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Major Waring stressed the value to the beginning physio- 
therapist of the unusually diversified experience available in 
the army hospitals, together with the advantages of following 
the treatment through until maximum recovery has_ been 
effected. Major Waring answered the frequently raised ob- 
jection to service with the armed forces by assuring the group 
that such service would not be temporary, but would undoubt- 
edly be needed both by the armed forces and by the veterans’ 
hospitals long after the cessation of hostilities. The present and 
future need for physiotherapists is really very urgent. Since 
physical education students and graduates are highly pre- 
ferred for these positions, all physical education schools are 
called upon to meet this need through adequate guidance of 
their students. Students with two years of college training 
and certain science credits are eligible for the six-month courses. 

The afternoon session of the preconvention meeting con- 
sisted of a discussion of “Feet for the Future.” A spirited dis- 
cussion from the floor brought general participation into the 
program, led by Catherine Worthingham of Stanford University 
and assisted by Alice Gantzer of the San Francisco Public 
Schools, Mrs. Marion Roberts of Texas State College for 
Women, and Ruth Langley of the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans. 

Dr. D. B. Harmon of the Texas State Board of Health 
in his talk, illustrated with slides and movies, challenged the 
Therapeutic Section audience with his emphasis on certain 
causal problems in the field of faulty body mechanics. He put 
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in a strong plea for closer scrutiny of the school environment 
for the strains and other factors which he considers the key 
to the prevention of those body mechanics defects which in- 
crease in frequency the longer the child is in school. 

Helen Sue Weaver of Austin, Texas, recommended the 
direct approach in the teaching of body mechanics, and demon- 
strated with a group of third-grade boys and girls some of 
the techniques which she has found helpful. 

Dr. Harlan Metcalf of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is the Chairman of the Section for the coming year, and Ellen 
Kelly of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, the Secre- 
tary. 

Although attendance at the preconvention meeting was small, 
the group was most enthusiastic. It was agreed that a second 
preconvention meeting should be planned for the 1943 National 
Convention in Cincinnati. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Afn Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Milwaukee 


ILLINOIS dt cee By Nellie B. Cochran 

A large number of Illinois physical educators took advantage 
of Milwaukee’s proximity and the excellent transportation facil- 
ities during the convention of the Midwest Physical Education 
Association. Director Pritzlaff of Chicago schools and most 
of his supervisory staff were present and there were many 
representatives from University of Illinois, University of Chi- 
cago, and Northwestern University. 

The meeting of the Midwest Association of College Teachers 
of Physical Education for Women which preceded the Midwest 
Association convention was held at Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege and attracted many women teachers from colleges in 
Illinois. Frances Dillon, of Bradley Polytechnic College in 
Peoria, was elected Secretary of the Association. Elizabeth 
Abbott, of Northwestern University, continues as President. 

Attending the national convention at New Orleans were 
Iris Boulton, Louise Freer, James Griffin, Leslie Irwin, A. 
H. Pritzlaff, Don Seaton and Mrs. Seaton, and George Stafford. 

Several hundred students voluntarily took the physical fitness 
tests offered recently at Northwestern University under the 
direction of Professor Leon Kranz. The tests included a half- 
mile run, rope climbing, carrying loads up ladders and over 
obstacles, and other feats of strength and endurance. The few 
who failed were asked to report for conditioning exercises. 

Dr. Seward C. Staley, director of the School of Physical 
Education at the University of Illinois, has been called to 
Washington to help develop physical training courses for the 
Army Air Corps. 

Kenneth Flanagan, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Peoria, has been called to service at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. 

Don Seaton, Secretary of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association, has called a meeting of the Program Committee to 
be held at Urbana in May. 

The Henry Suder Club of Chicago heard Dr. Anton J. Carl- 
son of the University of Chicago talk on “Physiology and 
Physical Fitness” at its meeting on April 16. 

William Gilson, formerly of Herzl Junior College, is now 
on the supervisory staff of Chicago public schools. 


INDIANA By Viola Bryson 


A tennis clinic was held on the Ball State Teachers College 
campus on April 22. 


A motion picture, “Fundamentals of 
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Tennis,” which featured the playing of Donald Budge, was 
shown. Later a court demonstration was given by Mary 
Hardwick and Charles Hare, well-known British stars. Mr. 
Hare is an English Davis Cup star, and Miss Hardwick was 
England’s number one ranking feminine star until she turned 
professional. She formerly was a member of the Wightman 
Cup team, and she toured the country last year with Alice 
Marble. 

The annual meeting of the Athletic Federation of Indiana 
College Women was held on April 18 at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute. Delegates were present from Pur- 
due University, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana University, 
DePauw University, Manchester College, Butler University, 
Central Normal College, and Indiana State Teachers Ccllege. 
Color teams participated in the following sports during the 
morning session: badminton, shuffleboard, volleyball, and table 
tennis. A business meeting was held in the afternoon, and the 
revised constitution was accepted. The meeting next year will 
be on the Indiana University campus. 


Southwest District -: 
Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


Mrs. Norda F. Gardner, instructor of physical education at 
Springville High School, is chairmari of the dance section for 
her district of the Utah Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. April 18 was the date of their annual 
dance symposium. Dances were presented by the students of 
Laura Banner of Pleasant Grove High School, Jean Webb of 
Lincoln High School, Margaret B. Williams of Payson, and 
Blanche J. Jenson of Spanish Fork. The dance demonstration 
was followed by a film on the dance. 

The Physical Education Department of the University of 
Utah is cooperating 100 per cent with the Utah Committee on 
Civilian Defense and Military Affairs. They are providing 
recreation leaders for parties, programs of cowboy dancing, 
community singing, and other types of entertainment for the 
service men in this area. 

Leona Holbrook of the Brigham Young University, Presi- 
dent of the Utah Association, attended the National Conven- 
tion at New Orleans. 

Utah physical education teachers are planning this summer 
to get the people of Utah physically fit. There has been much 
enthusiasm shown on the part of the teachers toward the pro- 
gram which has been mapped out by the state directors and 
advisory council. 


ARIZONA ...... . +. By Theo Neely 

New Officers elected to serve the Arizona Association for 
the coming year are: President, Ford Hoffman, Phoenix Recre- 
ation; Vice-President, R. Lavik, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe; Secy-Treas., Frank Williams, State Health De- 
partment. 

Globe’s summer program of last year proved so successful 
that it is to be used again this summer. The young people of 
the town are given the privilege of the swimming pool, the 
ball park for both day and night games, tennis courts also for 
days and nights, and evenings of dancing. 

First-aid classes under registered instructors are being given 
in summer school and for the duration at Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe. This will make it possible for every 
graduate of the College to receive an instructor’s certificate. 


Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education for W. 
University of Arizona, announces that all activity cheat 
the department were changed over to first-aid courses Ps e 
the month of April. — 

Virginia M. Kling, Director of Women’s Team § 
versity of Arizona, in conjunction with Spurs, W 
tional Service Organization, has arranged an int 
educational project with which to end the softball season. Th, 
women who are most experienced in softball have challenged 
the men members of the faculty for a match game. The Pres 
dent of the University will appear with the men’s team, Possibly 


as pitcher. The gate receipts will be contributed to th 
U.S.O. © local 


CALIFORNIA + + + By Margaret Kin 

Dr. Lois Meek Stolz spoke on “The Social Responsibility 
of the Physical Education Program” at the March Meeting of 
the Tri-County Unit which is composed of Riverside, San 
Bernardino, and part of Los Angeles Counties. The April 
meeting of the same Unit was held in Pomona with Dr. 
H. E. Chamberlain, state psychiatrist from Long Beach, as 
guest speaker. 

Conferences are being given every girl in the Carmel High 
School on posture, health habits, social hygiene, and person. 
ality. These conferences are being conducted by the Women’s 
Physical Education Department. 

San Jose’s city recreation program is continuing on its present 
basis since the W.P.A. abandoned supervision in April. 

Junior high school children make up a considerable part of 
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, the total participants after school hours and on Saturdays 


and Sundays at Palm Beach Park, Long Beach. Paddle 
tennis is the favorite activity. The director and a group of 
older boys prepared a jumping pit which was very popular, 

Nadine Cragg, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Redlands University, reports the class in rhythmic analysis js 
making its own drums and percussion instruments, both for 
the experience and as a measure of economy. 

“Dances of Yesterday and Today in California” was presented 
on March 26 by the Chaffey Junior College girls. Each his- 
torical period was depicted, each dancing class developing its 
own particular dance, music, and costumes. Lois St. John 
directed the dances. 

At Chaffey High School, the girls had a choice of speed- 
ball or dancing for the season ending in March and for the 
final season of the year they are offering a choice of tennis, 
baseball, or swimming. At the present time the G.A.A. is 
concentrating upon archery and badminton. War emergency 
classes are given one day each week at Chaffey to all girls in 
the high school and the junior college. 

The San Francisco Unit of the California Association elected 
the following officers for the year 1942-43: President, Gran- 
ville R. Thomas; President-Elect, Ruth Adams; Vice-Pres- 
dent for Health, Verrel Weber; Vice-President for P.E., Ruth 
Adams; Vice-President for Recreation, Anthony Patch; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Ralph Gay. The first meeting under the new 
set of officers will be in the form of a barbecue supper in Sig- 
mund Stern Grove. Campfire activities are on the program to 
round out the evening. 

New officers of the Tri-County Unit for the coming year 
are: Jesse Mortenson, Riverside, President; Archie Nesbet. 
Pomona, President-Elect; Winifred Poss, San Bernardino, 
Vice President; Edna Graber, Riverside, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Russell Bevington and Glenn Gilkerson, Riverside, publicity. 

Boys and girls of Salinas High School participated in a 
coeducational playday May 1 under the direction of the boys 
and girls’ physical education departments. Activities partici- 
pated in were: tennis, badminton, softball, volleyball, recrea- 
tional dancing which included cowboy dances, social dancing, 
and folk dances; novelty interclass track meet; miscellaneous 
games such as shuffleboard, ping-pong, and darts. 

Sponsored by the Women’s Physical Education Department 
of San Jose State College, free instruction in social and folk 
dancing is being offered to soldiers billetted in the San Jose 
area. 

A new game has been developed by S. Shultz, teacher at 
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Loma Portal School of San Diego, called “Touch Rugby.” It 
combines all the skills of basketball, football, soccer, and 
rugby. 

All physical education teachers of Long Beach have been 
requested by the Superintendent of Long Beach Schools to 
take the American Red Cross Standard Course in First Aid. 
Following the course they are all asked to also take the ad- 
vanced teachers’ course. The Superintendent has now re- 
quested these teachers who have had these courses to become 
instructors for the entire certified personnel of the entire 


schoo} system. 


NEW MEXICO... . . By Birdie Bryan West 

Dr. Keith Barnes, George White, and Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
attended the National Convention in New Orleans. 

The Boot and Saddle Club of the University of New Mexico 
completed its Second Annual Rodeo and Horse Show April 11, 
which was more successful this year than last. The New 
Mexico Aggies sponsored their student Rodeo May 1, inviting 
other surrounding colleges and universities to participate. 

The U.S.O. Club building was opened April 20 in Albuquer- 
que. This new building has facilities for pool, bowling, ping- 
pong, and various other recreational sports, all of which are 
available to all soldiers. 


Northwest District -:: 
Association News 


President—Virginia L. Shaw, Washington State College. 

President-Elect—Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

Vice Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education. 

Vice Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 

Vice Pres. (Recreation) —R. H. Hager, Tacoma Public Schools. 

Sec.-Treas—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington. 

Historian—H. H. House, Washington State College. 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 


The Northwest District Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, which 
was held at Pullman, Wash., and Moscow, Idaho, April 10 and 
11, was a very well attended and stimulating conference. Vir- 
ginia L. Shaw, our efficient and hard working President, had 
an excellent program arranged and conducted the meetings 
in a charming manner. 

Dr. Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, was elected 
President of the Association for the coming year. Mrs. Mary 
Gross Hutchinson of the University of Washington is the 
President-Elect. 

Dr. John Sundwall of the University of Michigan, the con- 
vention speaker, stressed the need of a sound, long-range, in- 
structive health education program in which unity, continuity, 
and team work would prevail, with the parent, physician, 
dentist, nurse, public health official, and physical educator all 
working together. 

The highlight of the convention banquet, which was held 
at the University of Idaho, was the inspiring address given by 
Dr. C. W. Chenoweth of the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Idaho. He stated that he had heard a lot of 
rumors about changing the program of physical education in the 
schools but that he wished to state that if the program was 
right for peace it is right for war; that national emergencies 
and war only bring out the faults already existent in the pro- 
gram. 

Another feature of the evening was the American dancing 
demonstration lead by Isabel King and the Do-Si-Do Club of 
Central Washington College of Education at Ellensburg. Fol- 
lowing the ¢emonstration, all those attending the banquet par- 
ticipated in this style of dancing. 
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IDAHO 

R. S. Brown, the new State Supervisor of Recreation Pro- 
jects in Idaho, writes that the department has added three new 
district supervisors to the staff. They are Donald Boughton, 
W.P.A. Office in Coeur d’Alene; Charles Robinson, W.P.A. 
Office, Box 791, Pocatello; and Harry Haynes, 302 Third Ave- 
nue North, Twin Falls. Mr. Brown also said that their or- 
ganization would be very glad to work with our state organi- 
zation in planning a year-round recreation program for the 
people in Idaho. 

The Pem Club of the University of Idaho is a club that has 
been organized for the purpose of furthering the aims of phy- 
sical education and the training of skilled leadership. It is 
made up of men and women majoring in physical education. 

The purpose of the club is to create a better professional at- 
titude in members so that when they get out in the field they 
will be more able leaders. In regular meetings they discuss 
many of the problems that will confront them, and through 
attending conventions, reading current literature and the visita- 
tions of leaders in the profession, they gain this professional 
attitude to a fuller extent. 

WASHINGTON 

A 1942 National Aquatic School is to be held at Beaver 
Lake, Issaquah, Washington, June 14-24, inclusive, as an- 
nounced by the First Aid, Water Safety, and Accident Pre- 
vention Services of the American Red Cross. This school 
offers leadership training in two sections: First Aid and Acci- 
dent Prevention, and Aquatics. In both instances, individuals 
qualified as instructors in American Red Cross First Aid or 
Water Safety courses are permitted to carry out instructions 
in their own community, organization, or camp on a certificated 
basis. 

Harold Berentson, Northwest Field Representative of the 
American Red Cross in First Aid and Water Safety. services 
will be in charge of the school. Fees, which include tuition, 
board, and lodging, are $30 for a ten-day period. Descriptive 
folders and applications may be obtained through your local 
Red Cross Chapter. 

The National Convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held at 
Seattle in April, 1944. 

Carol C. Cornish writes from New York: “I could not 
help but think of you and my own Washington State Associa- 
tion as I read two recent pamphlets from the New York State 
organization. If you recall, I am an exchange teacher in 
Bronxville, New York, for the present year and consequently 
have joined the New York organization and am attending their 
meetings. You might be interested in knowing that I am tak- 
ingea class from Dr. J. B. Nash at N.Y.U., and this keeps me 
pretty well posted on the current situation.” 

A great deal of promotional work and publicity on physical 
fitness has already started in this state. Some of it, unfor- 
tunately, has been started by outside groups—unfortunate be- 
causé we as a professional group have not been the ones to 
instigate such a promotional and publicity program ‘on physical 
fitness. Our profession must not remain complacent in the 
present turmoil. However, no matter what trends have been 
already established we must recognize that our fundamental ob- 
jectives are sound and must not be “thrown overboard” but 
must be given an injection of re-emphasis. 

Jim Ennis, Everett, remarked after the state high school bas- 
ketball tournament: “You can’t beat psychology.” It seems 
Elmer’s boys from Hoquiam vowed that they would give Elmer 
the championship as his going-away present. Jim says it is 
hard enough to tangle on the maple court with any good bunch 
of boys but when they have that mental set, look out! 

Elmer Huhte takes over as the Freshman Football Coach at 
the University of Washington next fall. 

Best wishes to John A. Torney, Washington Swimming 
Coach; Leonard Stevens, Washington Wrestling Coach; Leon- 
ard Faurot, Washington Volleyball Coach; Robert Neilson, 
Washington State Wrestling Coach; John Wierhauser, Wash- 
ington Track Coach, and all others from the state of Wash- 
ington who are now serving Uncle Sam. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama 
President-Elect—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 
Past President—Lynn B. Sherill, University, Louisiana 
Secy.-Treas.—M. E. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-President—Jeanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-President—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-President—Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


New officers elected for the Southern District of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
at the meeting of the Southern District held in New Orleans 
on April 16 include: President-Elect, Katherine Montgomery, 
Florida State College for Women; . Vice-President—Health 
Education, Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, Georgia State College 
for Women; Vice-President—Physical Education, Dudley Ash- 
ton, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville; Vice-President—Recre- 
ation, Dr. O. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina; Mem- 
bers-at-Large, Joe Hall, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and Eugene Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina; Southern District Representa- 
tive on National Board of Directors, Jackson R. Sharman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


BLABAMA .... . 5s « =. » By V. W. Lapp 

The Director of Civilian Defense Physical Fitness for Ala- 
bama, Jessie R. Garrison, has been instrumental in formulating 
a well thought out state program of physical fitness for civilian 
defense protective personnel. 

This program consists of two main divisions—a Health Edu- 
cation Division and a Physical Fitness Division. The physical 
fitness portion of the program has been developed in two parts, 
the first part consisting of a series of standards of physical fit- 
ness conditioning program. The standards of physical fitness 
are varied and are based on strength, endurance, and agility. 
After taking a series of tests, one is able to determine his spe- 
cific weaknesses. When these weaknesses have been discovered, 
the individual concerned is expected to use whatever activities 
are necessary to build up his strength, endurance, or agility to 
the point where essential civilian defense activities may be 
participated in effectively and efficiently. The conditioning pro- 
gram consists of calisthenics, games, combative contests, and 
relay races. The program is one of more or less individual 
activity. 

Officers of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation elected during the meetings of the 
Alabama Education Association on March 27 are: President, 
Edythe Saylor, Alabama College; President-Elect, W. R. 
Battle, Jr., Birmingham Southern College; Vice-President, 
Louise Levy, University of Alabama; Ex-officio Secretary and 
Chairman of Membership, Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery ; 
Treasurer, Louise Shelton, Anniston; Publicity Chairman, 
Anne Walker, University of Alabama; Associate Chairman of 
Membership, Jeanetta Thomas, Alabama Polytechnic Institute ; 
Member-at-Large, Izell Brown, Holtville High School, Deats- 
ville. 


OKLAHOMA ..... By Valerie Colvin 

New officers of the Oklahoma Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation elected at the annual meeting 
held in Oklahoma City include: President, Elizabeth Barrow- 
man, Assistant State Supervisor, W.P.A., Norman; President- 
Elect, Gladys Wood, Junior High School, Tulsa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Valerie Colvin, Oklahoma A. and M. College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Emma Plunkett, Central State College, Edmond. 


Emphasis throughout the program of the Associatio 
ings was placed upon bringing our work into line 
present emergency, re-evaluating our objectives, and 
a contribution to the physical efficiency and health of the 

Oklahoma College for Women sponsored a “Ph 
ness Day” for all the colleges of the state on March 27 and 28 
This took the place of the annual college Playday. An excellent 
feature of the program was a round-table discussion by the 
delegates on “What the College Girl Can Contribute jn This 
Emergency.” 

Marion Robinson of Oklahoma University reports suc. 
cessful project in gardening. Two vacant lots were secured 
and students were assigned plots. Each student furnishes her 
own seed and implements. Many students assigned to remedial 
work are taking an active part in the project. 

Lieutenant Gordon Gilbert of Oklahoma A. and M. has gone 
into active service and is stationed at Fort Sill. Clinton 
“Windy” Miller and Nolen Cathey, graduates in physical 
Education from Oklahoma A. and M., entered the physical 
education program and reported at Norfolk, Virginia, April 29 


TENNESSEE . . ... . . . . By Catherine Allen 

J. Frank Taylor of Martin has been appointed State Director 
of Physical Education. Mr. Taylor received his B. S. degree 
from the University of Tennessee and his M. A. degree from 
Peabody College, both degrees being in health and physical 
education. He has served as an_ instructor of physical 
education and more recently as Superintendent of Schools a 
Martin. 

Health and physical education are now included in the re. 
quired courses of both elementary and high school curricula of 
this state. School administrators have been instructed by the 
State Board of Education to add health and physical education 
to their present school program of studies in accordance with 
specified regulations. 

Floyd Eastwood of Purdue was guest speaker at the Ten- 
nessee Health and Physical Education Association convention 
meetings held at Nashville in April. At the Association's 
meetings, the following officers were elected: Dr. Laurence 
Rogers of Peabody College, President; and J. Frank Taylor, 
State Director of Physical Education, Executive-Secretary, 

Phi Eta Tau, sorority for women physical education majors 
at the University of Tennessee, presented the Annual Fun Fest 
for girls who were visiting the campus on High School Day. 


TEXAS ...... . . . By Jeanie M. Pinckney 
Elizabeth Huggins of East Texas State Teachers College 
has been asked to serve on the Texas Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. She will represent District & 
Alma Fern Green of Texas Tech is now in training in the 
physical therapy clinic at the Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James Teague, Horace Mann Junior High School, Amarillo, 
and Crandall Rhone, Sam Houston Junior High School, Amar- 
illo, have enlisted in the Navy physical education program. 

Dr. Augustus Zanzig, Music Specialist, Extension Division, 
University of Texas, was guest of Hillsboro College April § 
and 9. He directed community singing and discussed and 
demonstrated group singing at a joint meeting of physical edu- 
cation and public school music classes. Dr. Zanzig also spoke 
to the Hillsboro P.T.A. on “Music in the Home.” 

Mrs. Mary Gordon, former supervisor of Girls’ N.Y.A. Resi- 
dence Project, succeeds Jackson Webb as director of W.P.A. 
Recreation. Mr. Webb has been chosen to fill the vacancy left 
in Waco by Marguerite Bales, who accepted a state position 
with W.P.A. recreation. 

District supervisors from the twelve W.P.A. districts met 
in a four-day conference in Houston March 19-22 to make 
plans for the redirection of the state recreation program to serv- 
ice the armed forces of the United States and to serve it- 
dustrial workers in plants handling defense orders. Two work 
groups were appointed and these groups developed plans for the 
operation of recreation programs in defense communities. These 
plans will serve as guides in the development of recreation pr0- 
grams over the state of Texas. 
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Eastern District + 
« Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 

President-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Past-President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University 

Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education 
Department, Dover, Delaware 

Vice-President (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

dienteaiient (Rec.)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Secy.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Physical Education Association held its 
mid-year meeting on April 13 in Waterbury. The principal 
speaker at the banquet was Ruth Evans of Springfield, Mass., 
who pointed out that physical fitness means more than exer- 
cise and that war programs which concentrate on exercise to 
the exclusion of recreation, acquisition of skills, and nutrition 
are mistakenly conceived. 

The afternoon meetings were divided between three sec- 
tions, an elementary school discussion under Estelle G. Cuddy, 
Chairman, secondary schools under Chairman E. Eleanor 
Smith, and one devoted to secondary schools and colleges and 
coaches, chaired by George Van Bibber. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, Lieutenant Commander H. Bruno Arnold of Brook- 
lyn Naval Hospital, President of Arnold College; First Vice- 
President, George Van Bibber, University of Connecticut ; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Caroline Doe, Hartford; Secretary, E. 
Eleanor Smith, Shelton; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Smith Walik, 
New Haven. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel Caldwell 

The Athletic Federation of College Women, student organi- 
zation affiliated with the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, held its National Convention at Wellesley College, 
April 9-11. Over 250 delegates, representing 110 colleges 
and 32 states, met to discuss their common problems and 
the ways in which their various athletic associations can best 
meet the needs of a great democratic country at war. A fine 
group of speakers, among them Mildred H. McAfee, President 
of Wellesley College, and Martha Gable, Coordinator of Schools 
and Colleges, Philadelphia Division of Physical Fitness, con- 
tributed to this stimulating occasion. 

It gives one a real hope for the future to meet so fine a group 
facing the problems of today with sincerity and determination. 
The presence of Miss Blanche M. Trilling, the founder of 
A.F.C.W. was sincerely missed. A great deal of credit is due 
the A.F.C.W. Board, Marie D. Hartwig, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, the student speakers, discussion 
leaders and summarizers, and to the hostess college for a 
splendid 1942 National Convention. 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Health and Physical Education Association 
has held four sectional meetings during the past three months. 
It has been the custom of this Association, in addition to its 
two all-state meetings, to bring the help and inspiration of the 
Association more closely to its members by these sectional 
meetings. 

From the reports of the chairmen, the meetings have been 
highly commended by those in attendance. Dates and places 
of the four meetings were: January 16, Hammonton High 
School, Mrs. Ethel Strouse and William Capella, Chairmen; 
February 9, Panzer College, H. F. Kilander, Chairman; Feb- 
ruary 17, Teaneck High School, Claire Guerber, Chairman; 


March 19 Trenton State Teachers College, Marianna Packer, 
Chairman. 
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The one program set up for all four meetings called for the 
first session, on first-aid requirements, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This was followed by a demonstration of the de- 
velopment of dance by Arthur Murray teachers, and by a 
supper meeting featured by guest speakers who directed their 
attention to the contributions physical education can make to 
civilian morale. 

The spring meeting of the State Association was held in con- 
junction with the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association Conference on May 2 at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. L. Maude Norris, President of the Association, 
presided at the meetings, which were devoted to the theme “An 
Evaluation of the Activity Program of Physical Education in 
the Secondary Schools—the In-School Processes.” 

W. P. Uhler, Jr., of the State Department, was chairman at 
the opening session, which first heard the viewpoint of a stu- 
dent, under the direction of Gertrude M. Swift, Westfield, and 
following that discussion by Claire Guerber, Teaneck; Joseph 
Liddy, Newark; Herbert A. Stine, Plainfield; Grace M. Durl- 
ing, Union; and Albert J. Gorton, East Orange. 

Marion E. Purbeck presided at the afternoon meeting of 
the section on “Athletics for Girls,” which consisted of a 
round-table discussion, and Warren F. Morgan presided at a 
similar meeting devoted to boys’ interests. Closing the con- 
ference was a demonstration program chaired by Margaret 
Miller at which students of the New Jersey College for Women 
performed rhythmics under the direction of Helen Kees. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappela 


The annual spring conference of the District Health and 
Physical Association was held at Calvin Coolidge High School 
April 25, with discussion centered on the theme, “Physical 
Fitness Takes the Offense in a Boom Town, through the De- 
partment of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

Demonstration-type meetings predominated on the program, 
with interests ranging from country dancing to individual 
sports. Guest speaker at the luncheon was Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone, speaking on “Physical Fitness Takes the Offense.” A 
panel discussion, led by Dr. Walter E. Hager, President of 
Wilson Teachers College, followed this address. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


The list of Pennsylvania coaches who completed their 30-day 
indoctrination course to fit them for their roles in the Navy’s 
V-5 physical fitness program and entered active duty on April 
18 included the following: Glenn Killinger, Dean of Men and 
Athletic Director, West Chester State Teachers College; Ernie 
Messikomer, Basketball Coach, Temple University ; Harry Har- 
rison, Upper Darby, Penn’s great! All-American back in 1938; 
Len Eshmont, Mt. Carmel, Fordham’s halfback star of recent 
years; John Abrams, Basketball Coach, Haverford; Wilbert 
R. Augustin, Germantown High School; C. C. Bream, Ber- 
wick High School; Donald P. Chalmers, Assistant, Lafayette 
College; Sam. J. Donato, Windber High School, former east- 
ern intercollegiate boxing champion at Penn State; Charley 
Speidel, Wrestling Coach, Penn State. 

Iva Lord, Director of Physical Education, Sayre High 
School, will be the State Representative of N.S.W.A., suc- 
ceeding Claudia C. Robb, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg. 

Carl F. Fischer, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, has 
succeeded Roger Jones, Aliquippa, as President of the Mid- 
western District Association. 

The School of Physical Education and Athletics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has arranged its academic work for regu- 
lar as well as the summer session students, in periods of three 
weeks each. Thus, persons pursuing work in health and phy- 
sical education, graduate or undergraduate, may come for a 
period of from three to fifteen weeks, entering on the following 
dates: May 18, June 8, June 29, July 20. 

A very successful sports day for high school girls of Berks 
County was sponsored by Muhlenberg Township High School, 
Laureldale, on May 16. Softball, tennis, and quoits were the 
main attractions on the program. 
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New Books Received 


A Primer on the Prevention of Deformity in Childhood. 
Richard B. Raney. (Elyria, Ohio: National Society for 
Crippled Children, Inc., 1941) 188 pages, $1.00. 

This book is prepared especially for the social worker and 
public health nurse who come into contact with children in 
the early stages of crippling diseases and conditions. Much of 
the material will be helpful to teachers as well, in calling to 
their attention early symptoms of conditions which need expert 
attention if deformity is to be prevented. 


Manual for Analyzing and Selecting Textbooks. John Addi- 
son Clement. (Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 
1942) 119 pages, $2.00. 


A scientific study of the elements to be included in the 
evaluation of textbooks in general, and texts for specific courses, 
with suggested appraisal outlines. The author emphasizes the 
importance of analyzing, evaluating, and selecting texts in 
that order. Score sheets for use with the book are available 
from the publisher at 25c, with reductions on quantity orders. 


Biology for Better Living. Ernest E. Bayles and R. Will Bur- 
nett. (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1942) 754 
pages, $2.28. 

This is practically an encyclopedia on the relation of the 
biological sciences to human life, with special emphasis on the 
conservation and public health aspects. The book is written 
for use as a high school text, and stresses the use of the sci- 
entific or reflective method of study throughout. This is also, 
incidentally, a very interesting book for general reading. 


Modern High School Curriculum. Paul E. Belting and Na- 
talia Maree Belting. (Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 
1942) 276 pages, $2.50. 

A textbook on the principles underlying the high school 
curriculum and brief discussion of the course of study in each 
of the subjects usually included. 


The Needs of Youth: An Evaluation for Curriculum Purposes. 
Donald C. Doane. (New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942) 150 pages, $2.10. 


This is a study of the felt needs and concerns of high 
school youth as determined through questionnaire investiga- 
tion in several selected communities, and a discussion of the 
possible use of this material in curriculum making. Vocational 
choice, social adjustment, and health are shown to be the main 
areas of pupil concern at the high school level. 


The Gymnast’s Manual. Wilbur D. West. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942) 326 pages, $3.25. 

A useful volume for the teacher of activities on the heavy 
apparatus, with helpful hints on keeping interest, avoiding ac- 
cidents, and progressing to a high degree of skill. Activities 
are illustrated with sketches from motion picture stills of 
accomplished performers. 


Time Out for Living. E. D. Partridge and Catherine Mooney. 
(New York: American Book Company, 1942) 662 pages. 
Another title in the “Education in Living” series, dis- 

cussing a number of hobbies and recreational activities. 


She’s Off to Work. Gulielma Fell Alsop and Mary F. 
McBride. (New York: Vanguard Press, 1941) 276 pages, 
$2.50. 

The subtitle of this book is “A Guide to Successful Earn- 
ing and Living,” and it is designed for the girl approaching 
her first job. Problems of job hunting, living in a big city, 
social and health adjustments, and financial management are 


presented through the story of two sisters working jp 
York, and through chapters of concrete suggestions a at a 
A 
vice. 


Fundamentals of Health. T. B. Kirkpatrick, Alfred Rp Hull 
tner, and Clara Mae Taylor. (Boston: Ginn and Com 
pany, 1941) revised edition, 595 pages, $3.80, i 
Revised edition of a college hygiene text with emphad 

on topics of chief interest and value to youth of this age. Ay 

interesting feature is the arrangement of material which worl 
from a brief outline of racial evolution and a discussion gf 
the prenatal development of the individual to prese 

the various functions and factors influencing individual a a 

finally community health. 

Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted Children. Nahym Shoobgil 
and George Goldberg. (New York: Harper Brotherg 
1942) 240 pages, $3.00. 

Every teacher is faced from time to time with the problem 
of the child who is neither delinquent nor neurotic, but js obvi- 
ously unadjusted in school. This book is a description of the 
adaptation of Dr. Adler’s interview technique for the use of 
the intelligent layman. The method has been used with su 
cess by the authors in their schools. 


Adventures in Growing Up. C. L. Brownell, J. F. Williams, 
Katherine M. Conrad, Ruth Evans, A. A. Kaplan, Jeanie 
M. Pinckney, Dorothy Ruef. (New York: American Book 
Company, 1942) 488 pages. 

This high school textbook is one of a series on “Education 
in Living,” and includes discussion of problems of safety, 
appearance, mental hygiene, adolescence, health science, and 
public health for high school students. 
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